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PREFACE. 


H E Reader, during this continued 



-JL Diflertation on the Ixdian Theo- 
lOGY, is eameftly requefted occafionally 
to advert to the ample profpeAus prefixed 
to it in a former portion of this work: 
by that ineaus, he 'pill he better enabled 
to comprehend the plan purfued by the 
author in the courfe of fo extenfive an in- 
vefti^tion. From confecrated groves and 
\ fubterraneous caverns, he is here introduc¬ 
ed into thofe llupendous ftrudlures, the pa¬ 
godas of Hindollan; and as, in the former 
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volume. 
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Yolunie, die Indjan ant! Egyptian* facred 
cavcrus cciinparcd, fo, in the preterit, 
the parallel Is extended to the tTe^letl 
tt^inples of either country* The lamn 
emiuent Sanforcet fehotars, Mr* HAttixu, 
Sir iLLiASt Jojf£3, and Mr. Wilkins, 
vho were Ids guides beAa*e in difctilTtng 
the inyfterious rites paid in lliofe ca\X‘ni& 
to ike Joinv orb und and in unfolding 
all the wonders of the Jkkreal meUmpJy^ 
chq/isy will attend his progrets through tlic 
iDjii-TA and (h <3 TuEBAlsi and, for tho 
iirfi; time that, the attempt has in any 
extent been undertaken, the Anthjuif ies of 

Indja will be made to illuftmte tliofe of 
Egypt, 

Tlie Author would have hem happy to 
have concluded in this ToJumc Ids fiHc,. 
tnres on tlie Indian Theology, but h© 
found that the very curious and iutcrcftiug 
fubjett of the Oriental Triaus op 

Dj-iirr 
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Deity opened fo vaft a field for inquirv, 
and, withal, led to fueli important coiiib- 
qucuces in our own fyftem of theologj^ 
tliat it was utterly impoflible to contiai^l 
it within the narrow limits be had pre- 
fcribed himfelf. The prefent is by no 
means the period for fupprefling any ad¬ 
ditional teftimonies to the tnitli of one 
of the fundamental articles of that noble 
fyftem, and he trufls that he has brought 
together fuch a body of evidence as will 
decifively eftablifh the following important 
fa6ts; firft, that in the Sephirotii, or 

a 

THREE SUPERIOR SpLENDORS, of the 
ancient Hebrews may be difeovered the 
three hypoftafes of the Christian Tri¬ 
nity; fecondly, tliat this doftrine flou- 
riflied through nearly all the empires of 

Afia A THOUSAND TEARS BEFORE pLATO 
WAS born; and, thirdly, that the grand' 
cavern-pagoda of Elephanta, the oideft 

and 
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and moft masnificent temple of lUe v, orW,- 

fa neither more nor lefs than A .orEnB 

TO A TRI-IJK® 
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CHAP. n. 

The Tbmfi^eb of India, Egypt, and 
Geeecje, examined and comfakedj 

15C LIT DING AN EXTENSIVE HlSTOlUCAl 
SUBVEY OF THE PR0GBE9SIVE ImPROVE- 
rMF,NT OP the Oriental Nations ik 
Architecture ; particularly in sa¬ 
cred Architecture. 


^ SECT ION 

The ftrJl-ereSed Temples formed to refemble 
Groces and Caverjts. — Tliefupcndoas Mag¬ 
nitude and EMhn of the Indian Pagodof. 
—The moji ancient and celebrated in Hindof- 
tajif ui?. that of JaooeRNAUT that of 

of UATJR^-that of 

Tbippetty— that o/Sebinguam,— 
fucceffaelp and minuteUf defcribed,—An 

^ 
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filcment 6f Stringham ihn J^nropmn Ar- 
tttics.—The ama::irtg Jleiotites ^cAi^:A t/ie/e 
and ofhet Tagotias anciefitf^ e/i/oi/ed — 
40»ooo Souh fapperted ^f/ flirrcwifcs ^ 
StKiNGitAlT fffo7W.—A more/iccuraftSa7-veg 
o/ their ht fern at Scn^ififreSj tmd a Defcrijr> 
tion of the ni^njhmA T(Ms tidofed In them> 
—Ectj-t lyDIA^cem tokme a^enibled 
in tkefe Pagodm (he Amnmh deemed wore 
pccidiarfp eadi fli, for 

ij^ancit (he Mrufiiian Bcll and the 
CxEPii ofEgi/ptare tUfc&cered in (he Buli 
of Seevu (t7id the. Sekpejsts at FJephania 
— Ti'kile (he Ram,/ rtcrci/ to Juimtek, ai\d 
the Goat, to Tan, are feen hlaakd tpiVA 
the Ape of Rama, the Riiisocekos, 
and the E l ep u -ant. 

E M'EiRGlNG from the deop flmfleof ca¬ 
verns, wlierc the vmigc of ihe folar orb 
Mas adored, and from the Hill deeper 
obfciiiTty of tubtierraoeonifr liierogl^vpliics, m'c 
fhalVtmverfmntlnncvealed pleafure theregmns 
Ulaniined bythcglorious sPrr hirtifelf* Let via 
Tio^rconlenipJate ibofe more confpictioiis, but 
not lels mnjeftic, monuments of antiquity, 

TM£ 
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THE PAGODAS THAT ADOEW TIfE SURfACY,, 

anti eredl their lofty liininiift} in every qnarier, 
of Hinuostait. To the Itilemn niytteries of 
fupcHlitlQti, celebraletl m euvcs and aiiudft tbA! 
fee ret recedes of tlie lecluUed fore fit fiicceetled 
the not Icfs fplemliil and oflrALtaticHia woi*'* 
Hiip, prudtiled hi the more ancient of thefe 
lupeiior temples: temples couftrinfted of fueh 
enomioiis diujcnlioiis, that the bigoted niitivca 
think tljcm, ef[t(aliy ivitli the caverns we havo 
dcfci ilK^d, t)ie work of tnvilible agents. Moll 
of tliein are of an alloniiliiiig height and ex¬ 
tent; while the Itones, of which they arc 
comyiofed, are of a niagnitiide hardly credible. 
The height, for iiifluiice, of the pyramidal 
gateway, leading to the magnihreiit pagoda of 
C tt 1 L LA M ii tt Tf M , on the coallL of t,'oromandel, 
exceeds 1 GO feet; the circuiiileFenee of the 
oiihvard wall of ilmt ofSeitiNCiiAM extends 
nearly four miles; anti tho ftones, that form 
the (lately roof of its pritieijial gatt'way to the 
South, arc thirty-lhi^ feel long* and (ivc and 
u half in dtameter. W’c are equally awed bv 

’ tile 

* CLi|tittT4ig^'a W^f hi India, p. ijj, Qfi- £dic. I tjtff Mr, Cim- 
m dji» Uiji in prtfcren'Ce to ^Ir. £>rTfie, bpi bcuufa 

Mr. Ofor, fjc btan tzAltncnif la tiu lai^niikeacc cf ih* ftisitf. 

aut dill^ellli^LfUi be ^3^\y 

r:yr^ “ ihejm liiil thin iha; tbnu iU% piLkr^ uf aP 
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t}ie majcftlc appeai'ancc of thefe aiiguft fanes, 
and ftruck with woudcr at the laboured deco¬ 
rations which are difplaycd on their furfacc* 
In thefe fublime ftru^turea^ mdeecl,the polifli- 
ed elegance which charadtcrifcs the Grecian 
architedure has no fliarc. The reigning 
features are rude magnificence aud malfy 
folidity; aud thefe have been thought fiill 
in(>re flrongly to point out " the hand of 
thofe indefatigable artiits who fabricated the 
pyramids, the fphyiixcs " and the other vaft 
coIofTal hatues of Egypt. 

"White we range through tliefe immenfe fa¬ 
brics, we ,(Tan fcarceiy yet confldcr ourfelves 
as entirely emancipated from the gioom of tiie 
ancient groves and caves deferibed in the for¬ 
mer volume j fo great, iji many inltances, is 
die fmiilitudc between tlicm. This fimilitude 
firft gave rife to an Eliay on the origin and 
progrefe of Oriental architeaure, which was 
originally intended to iiave been inferted in 
the Dillertation on the Litcraturp, Arts, and 
Sciences, of llindolTtan; but, as it in immedi¬ 
ately connected witli the fubjp<^t of the prefent 
volume, and as the valt field ivlilch 1 have 
undertaken to explore will not allow of Uie 
appearance of that portion of my work for a 
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to prefciit the hiftoricol part of it to my rea¬ 
ders, it is infertPfl in this chapter, in which au 
cxtenhve pamtlc] is dmwn between the faered 
editices of India and ligj'pl. In of tljcfe 
pagtidas, the moft vencrahlc for their anil- 
tpiily, as, for inlVance, thole of Dcogur and 
'I’anjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful deligns of Mr. Hodges, are credited 
in tin? form of ftupcndtms pyramids, rcfein- 
biiiig huge caverns, and admitting the light of 
heaven at one (iilitaTy door; they aic, how¬ 
ever, within artificially illuniinated by au infi¬ 
nite number of lamps, fiifpt:ndcd aloft, and 
kept coiiltnually buniing, 'I'he fmiilitudc 
wliich the internal appearance of fomc of thef© 
more ancient Indian temples bears, in [mint 
of gloomy folenmity, to the original exeavaletl 
pagoda, ib forcibly llruck MandcUlcx', on his 
vifil to this country in 1G38, lhathu exprefsiy 
aficrts, “they Ipokeci more like cactj aial re- 
cefTes of unclean fpirils than places ilcfigiiod 
for the exercife of religion/’* As the lltn' 
doos improved in arcliitc^tural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied; the 
labmmi of art were exhauiled, and the rev enue 
of whole provinces confumod, lu adoriiiiig the 


* Su thit TmtrU or J. AlbcET dc MandcMoc, frambted fjy Jobu 
VvFict, pud pubJilied id Lon bn in 
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frTn'i>Vc of llie Deity. In proof of tliis, may 
be ailtiiiccd that paflkgc wliich 1 Lave bctorc 
qimttid from the Ay ecu Aki-wfir, aud which 
ao|aaiuts tiiat the entire rerewm •nfOrjlla^ 
for itrcive wro expended in thp erection 
of the T£ M P t.R TO TM p N- Tlic out fide i)i 
the pat^las is in covered all over with 

figures of Imliarv nulniab and dekies^ feulii- 
nTrcd wTlh fpirll and accuracy, while the 
lolly walls and <rielings within arti adoniutl 
with a rich profufnm of gilding and puiikiugs, 
I'eprt'fentlng the fcnits </f the ancient Hujuh^, 
the drcatltid conllttta ol' the con lending J>ew- 
lahs, and llie vaiious iucamaLious ot tlie gi'cat 

tutelary god V^nsitNU. 

In reganl to the gim. fimilttudc whicii the 
eavlieft "erected temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to itncienl groyc-tentpit's, it Is 
IViTkiiigly evident and forcibly m-refts nttcution 
in the afiitngcmcnt tjf tlieir cohimn&j at regn- 
]ur «n<l dated dl dances, forming vaft aiJles 
and gloomy avenues that extended all rouud 
the oiitfide" ns well ns through the whole tn- 
tenial length of t Uc edifier^ It mnk he owiud, 
however, that tliis ftyle of building, with cir- 
rular wings and long longing avenues ol ci^ 
liiiims, in tlu; inaaner of the tcniph'^ 
lac and the icrijcnt Ctiuph, is mort' parU- 

cuiarly 
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tularly difcernible in the temples of Eg}'pt, 
where an infinity of pillars was necefiUry to 
fupport the pomlerous ftones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roots of 
the ftu[)endou5 itnnftures of the Tliebais. 
That tiinilitndc, likewife, in'efiftihly ftruck 
the Ijeholdcr in the icry fomi of tliote eo- 
lunins, of wliich tl»C lofty taper ftiaft, as, in 
particular, ihofe of P/nay, relembled the lua- 
jeftie ftein of the cedar and palm, wliilc their 
capitals expanded in a kind of foliage, repre^ 
fentalive of the romprefied braiiches.of the 
trees more ufiially deemed Ikcrotl. Tiicre is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian co- 
Imniig, with their varied capitals : thole capi' 
tats, in general, bulge out towardii the eeiilre, 
foinewhat after the manner of the culhiou 
that cromisS the Indian column ; and molt of 
them arc ftnted or cliarinclcd in the manner 
of thole in th<' Indian caverns and pagodas. 

The Survalic and Mithriae cavern, wifh its 
circular dome for the limlptured orb®, fuf- 
pended aloft and imitative of thole in the 
heavens, to revolve iu, and the Zoroalirian 
worflnp of fire, coiit'pired to give the Aliatic 
temples at once their lofty cupolas, and tliat 
pyramidal terniination which they alternately, 
afiume, and which are often leen blended to- 
voL, III- B gether 
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m 

gether in different parts of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology . 
ftamped upon other fliriues of the Deity 
fometinies the oval form, that is, the form 
of the Mundane egg, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs; 
and on othei*s again, as thofe of Benares and 
Mattra, the form of the St. Andre w^s crofs, at 
once fymholical of the four elements, and al- 
lufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obler- 
vations that ivill occur hereafter in more regu¬ 
lar order and wdth more ftri^l propriety. 

I fliall fiift defcribe fome of the more cele¬ 
brated Indian temples; I lliall fclien dire<S. the 
eye of the reader to the maffy fanes of the 
'I’hebais; and the refledtions, refulting from 
the furvey of thole of either country, will be 
detailed in the dillertation alluded to, Tlie 
reader will plcale to obfen'e, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of Oriental architedture: I iliali re- 
ftrain my obfervations to that of India, 
Egj'pt, and the early periods of the Greek and 
Roman empires, and fliall principally confider 
in the detail their aftronomical and mytholo¬ 
gical fpeculations. 




1 fliall 
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1 Aiall commeore niy dcfuription of ttio 
leiuplf^ ot liuJia with obitTvin^i from Tjtvcr- 
liicr, hy whole account 1 Ihall principaily 
guide mylelf tliroughont this furrey, auti 
whofe alTertioriSj upon iiw|uiiy, I fiutl 10 be 
naarbf right, that the esilling pagodas? of tiic 
great ell antiquity aud celebrity, above thole 
already inltaiiccd in all India, are tlie pago¬ 
das of .1a goer n a o'Ty RcXAEliS, SlATTilA, 
and Te I PETTY, to which I lliall add, from 
private authority, the oamc of one wliieU 
that traveller did not vilitj that of SciiiKO- 
liAM. I adopt Tavernieris account in pre¬ 
ference to any other for two reafons f hdr, 
l>ecaule Ins narration,, fo far as it relates to 
objci^ls M'hich he actually vilited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers; the 
moll genuine and autlicntic; and, fecuitdiy, 
hecaufc lie tGU'cHed tlirough India before 
thofe dreadful devaftatious commenced, which 
the exccruhle Ipirit of bigotry that ailiiiateJ 
the mind of die Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to couunit on the ancient and hidi 
iowe<l fliriiics of India, 'rhis fierce Ulohani- 
medan, however renowned in tlie field of 
politic-s and war, tarnilhed all the glory ob¬ 
tained ill that field l>y his intolci^mt aeal, and 
tlie remorfelols fury with which he perlccuted 

B ii the 
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the benign religion aiirl iiuofTending priefts of 
Bra lim a. Bn t for thefe unprovoked outrages* 
even the enormous accuiiudatipn of erimea* 
anti die lor rent of kindred blood ili rough 
TU'hicU he afeended the throne of India, might 
liave been ftmievdiat veiled by tlie lililoi'iun, 
and aferibed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guitiarv intrigues of Eatleru conrtsi but tliis 
coiidutl in Aurcngzeb* fo different Iroiu the 
mild and lenient Akber* and the immetiinte 
doicendants of that coiiUderatc and bene¬ 
ficent miiiiarch} covers his name ivitli ever- 
lading infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to padliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
lies. 

It was about tlie middle of the hill century, 
and before the auguft temple of Benares was 
polluted by thole lofty Mohammedan mirUt* 
rets, whicli, Mr. Haftings fays, make it, at a 
diltance, fo ronfpkuous and altraaive an ob- 
jea, that Tavernier traveUed tlirough a coun¬ 
try which his pen has defenbed in fo enter- 
fahiiug a manner. His particular dedriptioii 
of the Indian pagodas commences at the 
eighteenth diapter of the firll book uf his 
Travels in India j and, as they are not nume¬ 
rous, 1 Iball attend him in his villts to all 
thole of note whlcii he iurveyed ; and, if the 

modern 
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modem traveller in India fliould not find the 
defcription exactly confonant to the image 
which his recolleftion prcfent to his view, he 
will be candid enough to confider, that, at 
this day, near a century and a half have 
clapfed, and that the country, in which they 
are or M'ere fituated, has been, during that fpace, 
the theatre of conftant wars and the feene of 
fucceiiive devaftations. I fiiall not, however, 
confine myfelf to Tavernier: Mandelfloe, be¬ 
fore-cited," travelled fiill earlier through that 
country; and both Bernier and Thevenot oc- 
cafionally defence refpeilful notice. 

Thcfe runazing ftni^lures am generally 
erej^ted near the banks of the Ganges, Kiftna, 
or other facred rivers, for the benefit of ablu¬ 
tion in the purifying ftrearn. Where no ri¬ 
ver flows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoir of water. Thefe are, for the 
moil part, of a quadrangular tonn, are lined 
with freefione or marble, have fteps regu¬ 
larly defeending from tlie margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford obferved many be¬ 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth 
At the entrance of all the more confiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 

B 3 of 

• See Mr. Cmtiford’s Sketches, Tol.i. p. io6. 
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of lofty columns, and afccnded by n hnnd- 
foun? digUt of (lone ftcps ; fomcEimeSj ss in 
the infliance of Tnpetti, • to the number of 
monMlmn a hunclretl. Under this portico, 
anr! in the courts that generally indofb the 
whole building, an lunumcrabk-iiiultUude af- 
fenililed at the riling of the fun, an<J, having 
ImlhcU in the iireani below, ami, in eoiifor- 
niity to an tmmemonal cnllom over ;ill the 
Eaft, havintr left their faiidals.on the Ijordcr 
of tlie Uink, inipatiently await the nnfoJtiifig 
of the gates by the uiiniHering Bra hmi n. The 
giite of the pagCKla univcrfatly tionls tlie Ealt, 
to admit the ray of the folay orb, and opening 
jin'fenls to the view an edifice partitioned out, 
aceoidiiis to M. Thevenot in his account of 
Chitauagnr, in the manner of the ancient 
cavc-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body; a gallery ranging on eaidi fulej and, 
at the farther end, a fanctuary, or chapel nt 
the deity adored, fiirraimdcd by a Hone hal- 
Inftrade to keep off the populace'1% 'Ilie rea¬ 
der for die prefent mull check his cnriofity In 

regard 

• Sec Vofige del Indn^ iwEi. Iii- p» 3^60* EdiuRo-ocrii 
f ^ ThfiTtnofa TratcU ip tndU| pi jfjj. This aulh£?r b afftrtetl 
by fomc WT1 Wi never to have bwji In Indii ^ but he ccrtifAtf vrai. 
attd fhe fl£Cfluin of ^rhat he perihpiUy Ciw Is dssiilcd id ihcle trawJitf 
Hie efitcrtaj|iij3^ aiuI a.uthcDtk. 
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i-cganl to all the complicatccl motics of ivor- 
lhT]>t and all the varkma ccn?iii(niial rites oh- 
ferved by the devotees ii\tlu; lodifiii leitiples, 
till tlu* eufuing chapter, which will fully dc- 
feribe them. Our more miuiediiile hulinefs is 

with the temples themlclv'cs. 

The Peninfula was the region of Iiidm lalt 
t'ouquered by the Mohammedans ; we may 
therelurc t^ipe^l to fiiul in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Iiidhm Feligidn as 
the uniiiixed features of the Indian arcliitcc- 
' lure. In June, 165®, I'avcniier commcntretl 
his journey from TVIanilipatam* (the Mefoha 
of Ptolemy,) on tlio UoroinaiHlcl-ct»all, ti» 
GoIe(>nda,aiul thcfiril pagoda of confcqacnrc 
which he remarked was that of IUzoara, or 
Bczwaua, as Major Ueiiiicl unites the word. 
It is now only a fort on the Kiftna river, hut 
was then pn^bahly a coiilidei-alib town ; for, 
its temple is deferibed byTVivemier as w/iepa* 
gode/ort grande^ not inclofed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty colaunis, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities ilauding between 
the columns. Though the temple itfcU thus 
defcribcd, which feems to have beeiiTathor the 
faiiAuary than the pagoda itfelt, a ttTin which 
includes the whole ftm^furc, was without 

walls, in the fonn of the Monopteric hudd- 

n A mgs. 
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ings, mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiftory of 
Arclihedture, yet it was fituated in the midft 
of an oblong court, plm longue qne large, en- 
compafled with walls, round which ranged a 
galleiy raifed upou fixty-fix pillars in the 
maimer of a cloifter 

It is rather unfortunate that tliis traveller, 
as well as othei'S, have not been more parti¬ 
cular in their defcriptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns -which they faw in 
this country: many of which were undoubtedly 
eredted before the Grecian orders of architec¬ 
ture -wTre invented; and none of which, 
moft afl'uredly, had tliofe orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
me, I learn that they are in general of a 
^ falhion tliat bears fome remote refemblance 
to the Doric; and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they flip port 
feemed to require pillaj-s approaching in 
ftrength to thofe of tliat primitive, Ample, 
and robuft, order. It is not impoflible-that 
the Greeks might deiive from India their 
firft notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ftyle in -w'hich the 
Grecian edifices are generally erected. But, 

on 

• Voyage del Indes, tom* ii£« p* a26. Edit. Rouen, 1713* 
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on tills fubjciS, I fliall liereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifitioii of fome extent, 
I omit, tit prefent, his defenption of the 
nioTitlcrs and demons ii^i'ciuv as he calls them, 
'with huge horns, and numerous Je^s and 
tails, feuiptiired in this pagoda, becaufc it Is 
my intention to notice thcl'e enibiemattcal 
figures when, in the next ^chapter, 1 tome to 
euiilider the woriliip paid in ttiefe pagodas. 
It is futHcicnt, at pie lent, to remark ihat the, 
Indians w orthip the Deity by fymbols ; while 
his power, extending through various iiaturp, 
and Ills ve nerd ted attributes arc reprefcuted 
by antnials chamCtenllic of tliem. 'I'luis, for 
infhinte, his wifilom is fynibollzed hy a circle 
of heads, Ills flrengtli by the elephant, his 
glory iiy hums, iinitatii'c uf the folar my, his 
cresitiVC energy by the male of animals of a 
pmlifie kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of ihefe animals, or parts of 
aiumals, were intended to deftgiiate Lis united 
power, wifdom, and glory. Degrading to tlie 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear 
to ns, and as they really are, they are no more 
tlian might be expected fmm a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaililled by divine revelation to cor* 
retl liicir pervertetl notions. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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‘ boiirhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty lull. This pagoda Tavernier defcribes 
as quadrangular, w'ith a high cupola crown¬ 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afcended by . 
no lefs than one hundred and ninety-three 
fteps, every ftep a foot in height; par tm ef- 
calier de 193 marches^ chacune ^un pied de hmit. 

I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edifices 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
ns once more attend him to the grand tera[)ie 
of Jaggernaut, the molt celebrated but un¬ 
doubtedly not among the oldeft flirines of 
India. I am aware that this aflertion is di- - 
fedtly contrary to the opinion which Mr. 
Sonnerat appears to favour, who tells us that, ' 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the molt ancient; and that, 
were its inward fan6tuaries examined, in thofe 
faefed recedes would probably be difeovered 
the moll ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, carry its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Paeitchtten, firft king of the 
coaft of Oriffa, who flouriftied at the com* 

' 3 mencement 
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mencement of the Cali age, and by this cat- 
culation it Hiould be of the aftonifliing anti¬ 
quity of 4800 years *. Neither from the ap¬ 
pearance nor from the ftile of this pagoda, 
■which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
imtnenfe circular fabric, does tliere arile any 
evidence of this ftupendous antiquity. Jag- 
gernaot is only another name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog¬ 
nized by the raft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, wdth an ea/tem afpedt, 
■from the centre of the building. The fuppo- 
lition of Major Renncl f is far more prol^able, 
that it was ered;ed about the eleventh century, 
after the deftru£lion of the fuperb temple of 
Sumnaiit, in Guzziirat. Tlie very name of 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Creatoe, 
ftrongly corroborates this iuppolition; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fwam thither 
from a more wcfterly region. I muft refer 
the reader to the page juft alluded to, which 
is the 105th of the firft, or geographical, Dif- 
fertation, under the foobah of Orilfa, for an 
ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
yeen x4kbery and Hamiltofr-s Voyage, of the 

firft 

• See Sfiiinerat's Voyages, chap. iv. p* loS, 
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firfi: eftablifliment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac- 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of Brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The Brahmin fable, relative to its 
ereftion, afferts that the ’ fpot on which it 
ftands was peculiarly favoured by the Deity ; 
and Major Rcnnel perhaps gives the true vea- 
fon why it was fo; viz. its remote fituation 
from the fcene of Mahmud's fpreading con- 
quefis, and its being fliut up from every ap¬ 
proach, but on the fide of the ocean, by im- 
paflable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
ing that juft referred to; and to his defcription 
it is not neccflary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it is the refidence 
of the Arch-Brahn>in of all India; that the 
image of Jaggcmaut ftands in the centre of 
the builtling upon a raifed altar, encompafied 
MTth iron rails, under a very lofty dome; and 
that the facred domains, that belonged to tlie 
temple, the munificent donation of fucceffive 
rajalis, once afforded pafturage to - above 
!20,000 cows. 

Tlie 
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The Peninfula of India, however, affords 
two inftances of buildings which are un¬ 
doubtedly among the moll ancient, if they 
are not abfolutely the mojl ancient^ of all the 
Indian temples. They are thole of Deogur 
and Tanjore; and, as they have exerciled 
the mallerly and corrcft pencil of Mr. 
Hodges, in his celebrated Defigns of Indian 
Buildings, we may depend upon the accu¬ 
racy both of the engraving and the accom¬ 
panying concile defcription of them. 

The pagodas of Djeogur, according to 
that gentleman, lliew the earlieft It ages of 
Hindoo architecture, being fimpiy [)yramids, 
by piling one mafly Hone upon another to 
a vail height. They are without any light 
Avhatever within, except what comes through 
a fmall door Icarcely five feet high. In the 
CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary lamp, where the rites 
of* their religion are performed. I’he famous 
pagoda of Tanjore is not different from 
thofe of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decorations.* 

Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re¬ 
gion properly called Hindoftan, and explore 

■ the 

• Sec the accouat prefixed tQ the engravings of thefe temples m 
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tke great and higlTly-venerft.ted pagodft of Be¬ 
nares. Tills pagoda, he obferves, derives a 
confiderable portion of the diftinguifl>ed cele¬ 
brity which it enjoys from the fuperior lau6li- 
ty of the city in which it liandS) the ancient 
and renowned Casi, a city devoted from the 
eailieft periods to Hindoo devotion and fci-» 
ence 1 It is fituated dole to the Ihore of the 
Ganges; into which ftream, according to our 
traiveller, a regular flight of Itone fteps dcr 
fcends, leading dii'edly down from the gate 
of the pagoda. Tlie body of the temple itfelf, . 
he infoims us,*' is conllruCted iii the form of a 
VAST CROSS, (tliat is, a St. Andrew’s erols, 
allulive to the four elements,) with a very high 
cupola in tlie centre of tlic building, but fome- 
what PYRAMIDAL towai'ds the fuinmit; and 
at the extremity of every one of tlie font 
parts of tlie crols there is a tower, to which 
there is an afcent on the outlide, with bal¬ 
conies at ftatcd diftances, affording delightful 
views of the city, the river, and adjacent 
country.. With refpe6l to the infide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high, 
dome in the middle, tliere Hands an altar, in 
form of a table, eiglit feet in length, and fix 
in breadth, covered fbmetimes with rich ta- 

peftry 

^ Voyage dc Tarcnuer, toirL ivi pi 149; Edit* ^ Rouem ^ * 
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peftry and fometimes with cloth of gold or 
lilver, according to the greater or lefs folem- 
nity of the feftival. Upon this altar Taver¬ 
nier faw feveral idols; but one in particular# 
fix feet high, arrefted his attention, the neck 
of which was fplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious Itones, of which the prielU 
have variety for different feftivals, fome of 
rubies, fome of pearls, and others of emeralds. 
The head and neck of this idol were alone 
vifible; all the reft of the body was covered 
with an embroidered robe, fpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
fide of the altar he obferved a ftrange com¬ 
pound figure of maffy gold, w'hich he calls 
UKE Chimere, a ciiiMJ^RA, foi'mcd of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horfe, and a 
mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
perfon ufed, when Uvuig, in his guardian care 
. of mankind, to take long journeys; and I 
muft add, that tli^ circumftance is anotlier 
irrefragable proof, that mm)y of tlie idols, 
adored in India, are deified-mortals. He 
obferved like wile, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of hl(^k Jionej or the Sommos acodom, 
concerning which fome thing more particular 
will occur liereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which adtuated the mind of Aureng- 

zeb;j 
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S:eb, fo different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akber, prompted that reuiorfelefe 
perfecutor of the Hindoo iaith to pollute this 
venemble fabric, and infult the religion ot 
"Brahma in its ancient fan6luary. Upon the 
majeftic ruins of this aiiguft pile, which was 
vifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
eredted a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Foidter,* 
in his elegant but concife account of this 
city, fays, at the diffance of eight miles, 
llrongly attra6l the eye of the traveller who 
approaches ■ Benares on the river froin the 
eaft quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph 
and exultation on the humbled pride and 
degraded devotion ot tliis once flourilhing 
city and univerTity. 

There is another remarkable inftance of the 
brutal condu6t of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahined-Abad, in Ouzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed 
here. It is called the pagoda of Santidas, tlie 
name of its founder, and is deferibed by I aver- 
nicr as confifting of three courts, paved with 
marble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup- 

ported 


• Sketches of the Mythology and Cuftonu of the Hindoosj by 
Mr.f orlter, p. 4. 
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port«?J by mari>]e columns, into the third or 
iuiier court of whicli no perfon was peruiilLed 
to cuter with his fandals on. Tbe iiitide roof 
and waiis of this pagoda arc adorned with 
Aloiaic work and agates of various coloura, 
and alt the porticoes aro crowded ^dth fe- 
male Ijgures, Htiely Icnlptuicd in marble, I 
prclumc of the Indian Venus, or 

Nature in her pmUfic character pLidbnificsl, 
with ber numerous attentlaiits of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de¬ 
filed and converted into aTurkUJi mol^uc by 
Aureng^eb; and llic hiliory of the barbari¬ 
ties committed i>y the ulurj>ers of India 
fcarcely records any greater outrage offered 
to the Hindoos than was committed by him 
ill eficiHing his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a 
later travoiler in India, tiiat fumillies lue with 
the anecdote. Knowing tlie profound venc- 
raliou of the Hindoos tor the cow, lie order¬ 
ed one of thofe fecred animals to U* llaugh- 
tcred within its walk, wliich cffedtualiy pre¬ 
cluded the Brahmins Ironi ever again paying 
their adumtions in a temple contaminated, by 
fueb a dreadlul and wanton act of atrocity.* 
His uitoicraut bigotry led him ta commit ftUl 
farther outrages. He waged w^r wiili the 

voL> III. e beautiful 
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‘hpaiiliful maThlt' fculplurps it contiunf'd ; for, 
he ordcrcfi ail thofe clepint liatuc,s to be tlif- 
iigtirt'd, and Ihiotc oiF the nofe ol' cverj 
ill the edifice that alluded to the f I'm* 
dm) inythologT. Tiiere ran icarcelj he a 
doiild, from Tlicvenofu defciiption of the 
Mohanimedari molqiie^ in this famoiia 
citv, calk'd Juma-Mefgid» that it >v‘as aii‘ 
cienlty a IJiudoo teiuple. 

It iva« my fixed intention in this Diffcrta- 
tioii on the Indian architeiilurf, to refrain from 
defei-ibing any temples* however grand and 
*^hi()eiulouSi as many ul’ the JMoiiaiiiJiiedan 
mofqacs*,'creiUrd in India, are* that were not 
i’rru'rtly Hindoo; but, as tlie ftyle of bnikiing 
of the Esoio, or J'Viday’s ]ilolt(utf, 

fo railed from ihc great refort of all ranks 
of ^Johanunedans thither on that day, evi¬ 
dently proves the nnchitecture to be gi^niiine 
■Indian, I (hall, in this iidtance alone* deviate 
■from my general rule. I flinll adhere to 
'riicvnnots account, wliieh Is more ample 
than Taverniers. 

This raft pile, of which the ingenious 
Itlr. f'orhes hasiavoiux'd luc mth the light ot 
a beautiful draw ing* taken on the fpol, by his 
ovtn con'cd jicnciJ, crerted in a quadran* 
gular fulhioti, but not exactly fquarc; for, it 
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is iii Iciigtli 1*0 paces, and in breadlU 
which is liiitliely conibiiaiil to the obfcn’ation 
of Mr, Cniuford, that Uic Hindoos iiever 
' cretl any building preeiiely fijuare, though 
their deviation from that Slue ol nveafurc- 
ineiit is very tiirting, aiuli in tlicir large 
buildings, fcarcrly difcendhlc. Round this 
wall, <m the iidhic, as is ufual in India, and 
as may be feeu in my engraving of the large 
pagwia ill the foiTner vobuue, i-uiis a vaulted 
gaUerj', the roof of which is fujjported by 
four-aiid-tliirty pikftci's. The temple itfelf Is 
elevated npoii tblty-tbnr pillars, ranging two 
and two ill iM;guiar tirder througli the build* 
ing, and the |>avcmeiil b of marble. 1 waive 
beautiful dojn<.*s, of dirtcrentdiiueidlons, meet 
the eye of the fpeftator on his approach to 
the temple. In the middle ot the iront of it 
arc three great arches; at the lidos arc two 
large Iquarc gtitcs that open into it; and each 
gate Is beantified with pUaltcra, hut without 
any particular order ol arcliiteClurc. The 
high lieeptes, or minarets, on tlie top ot each 
gate, from which, he fays, tltt^ beadles of the 
molque call the people to payers, aredoubt- 
iefs of 31ohaniiiJCilan eouftmcllon. 

Wliilc on lids weilern fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon ao excur- 

c jS . lion 
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fion to Patten-Sumnaut, near the coail, where 
once flourithed the moil fuperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whofe inmoft fanauary was 
polluted, and whofe immenfe accumulated 
wealth was plunderetl, by the defolating tyrant 
Mahmud of Gazna, in his invafion of tliis 
part of India, about the year 1000 of our 
rera. The temple of Sumitaut, a deity very 
nearly related, 1 conceive, to J agger ir act 
of OriiTa, or rather, as I Ihall hereafter en¬ 
deavour, from the liimlarity of their names 
and the co-iucidence of various other efreum- 
ftances to evince, tlie very identical divinity 
venenvted on that.coaft, was, pi'evioullj' to 
the irruption of the Oaznavide fultans, the 
inoft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
inoft pt)pulous and beft cultivated region of 
Hindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 
grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfive tra^l of country 
around it; fiiice, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery,"^ one of the grand divifions of the 
province of Guzzurat, is called by his name. 
He feems, indeed, like Jaggemaut, in later 
times, to have had pre-eminence above all 
other idols that were worfliipped throughout 
the whole country; tor, if Ferilliteh may be 
- • . ; . ^ credited, 

# Ayeea Ajtbeiyi voL iL p* 
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ci’edited, the different rajahs had bellowed 
two thoufaiid villages, with their temtories, 
for tlie lupport of the eftablifliment of this 
temple, in which two thoufand priefts con- 
llautly officiated. Of the temple itfelf, the 
moll extravagant relations are given by the 
Peiiian and Arabian authore, who wrote the 
life of IVIalunud and his defeendants ; authors 
from w'hofe valuable works terillitah proba¬ 
bly drew the materials of his Indian Iliftory; 
and wliich authors, after great expence and 
toil of relearch, are now, for the molt part, in 
my poflellion. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian prtxiuiftious, printed and 
manufeript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefs, I hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 
and original work than I could firft hope to 
complete: a work, wliich, in the large fcale 
at prelent proi>ofed, cannot fail ot being 
more generally interefting, fince it will em¬ 
brace much of the hiftory ot the ancient 
world, and record many of the moft iUulirions 
deeds tranlkaed on the great theatre of Afia; 
too illuftrious, alas! if the daring but fucceffi 
ful odtrages of ferocious barbarians may be 
called iiluftrious, and the oppreffion and 
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plunder of the mllrlelt snd mort benevolent 
f»oop]e Oil cuL'tli hy the iinme of 

valour. 

'J’hc lofty roof of Suinnaut was fupported 
by iillV'tix pillors overlaid vith plates of gohl, 
and incrufted at intervnls with Tubies, ciiuv 
ralds, and other precious Hones, One pen¬ 
dant tamp alone illtiniined the Ipacious fabric, 
wlio/e light, rpflc*<5tefi barlt Irani iuniinienible 
jewels fpread a llrong and refulgent luftru 
throughout tlie wliote ietnple. In the niidil 
Itood Sumnaut himfclf, an idol contpofed of 
one fintivfi Hone, fifty cubits in height, forty- 
feven of which worn hnriwl in llic ground; 
and, on that ffiot, acrording to tlie Hraluaiim, 
he liad been worniipjw’d hetween four and 
five thoujhnd years, a period beyond which,, 
it is remarkable, tiiev never venture toufeend * 
for, it is a period at which their Ouli, or pre- 
fenf age, commonccfi : it Is, in fliorl, the pe¬ 
rn d of lliat flofal, beyond wludi, Mr. liryant 
judicioully obfenes, hinnan records canmi 
afeend. His image was walhcd every morn¬ 
ing and evening with fi'clh water, br<mgliL 
from the Ganges, at the difhince of twelve 
hundred n>)lrs. Around the dome were dif- 
jierfed fonie thoufands of Images in* gold 
and filvcr, Qf various (liajiea and dimeniionfi, 

fo 
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fu tliat 4vn Ltii» fpot, us iti a gmnct pant)icon, 
rctjmetl to be aCeniblcd all the deities vene* 
ruled ill liindtilian. As it miiy gratify the 
reader to lie.informed of’the fate of tivis bcAU' 
fiftil and eoilSy Ihi inot and of ihc fentirnents 
niifed )iy the |)r<>l'])CCt of it in the bn*ail of ii 
iltvcij^ uud ai'arieioiis ufurper, 1 Hi all prclout 
him n'iUi the ndatioji of that event as it toads 
ill llie pitipofed liitory. 

, MaUniud licing informed of tlie riches col¬ 
lected at Sumnaiilt as well us of the treincii- 
(.ions menace of the idoli if he approached 
that ludlosved lhi'ine, was detennined to put 
the power of the god to i lift ant liiah Leuv- 
ihg Gaiiua with an iiiiiiieiife army, and ad- 
vuncing by the way of Multan and Ajmere, 
fhimigii two terrible dclcrtfl, where iiotliiiig 
but the iiiotV prudent exertions laved that 
ai'jiiy fi'dm lictiig unnihiJated liy fuiuiiic, he 
amved, without oppofitlon, helta*e the walls 
of Sumnaiit. On tlie high battlements of tlio 
temple were allbiiiblcd an innumeiulile inal¬ 
titude inarnts, when a herald apjiroaching de- 
nouncetl the vengeance <if the god, and in- 
fornicd the bcfiegere that tlicir idol, Smnnaut, 
had drawn them together on that fpot, that 
he might blull them in a moment, and 
pvenge, by one dread fid and geneml min, tlio 
, c > destruction 
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definition of the gods of I i indoflan. -In fpttc 
of thefe awfut iniprceutions, Mahmud com¬ 
menced an immediate and vigorous affaiiJt: 
and drove the defendants from die watts, wUicIi 
the bfliegors, hj? ftraling ladders, hiftantly 
mounted, exclaiming iiloud, «Allah Akhar!" 
I'he Hindoos, who had rotreaied into the tem¬ 
ple and proitraicd thcmfelvca before I heir idol 
in devout cxpedatioii of feeing tfie enemy 
difbomCtcd. by the ftgnul and inltantaneous 
vengeance of iieaven, finding their expedta- 
lions vain, made a delpcmie efiort hw the 
prefervation ot the place. Ktilliiiig in a IwHy 
on the allailants, they repnlfi'd tJicm wi th great 
flaughter; and, as ftift as iKdli forces afeended 
the walls, piiflicd them headlong down with 
their fpears. 'I’his advantage (hey inaintained 
for two days, figlitlng like men who had de¬ 
voted ttiemfelves to that death, which their 
belief in tlicMelempfycholis alVwcd them was 
only a pafihgo to telieily and gloiy. At tlie 
eiul of this pcrioci a vaft nnny of idolalora 
coming to their nelioti drew the attentiou of 
jMahmud from tlie fiege to his own more im¬ 
mediate fiifely. Leaving, therefore, a b 4 >dy of 
troojis Ip amule the befiegeti, lie to()k a mom 
favourable hat ton, and prepared to engngo 
the advancing enemy. Thcfc were leA to hat- 
^ tic 
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tie by Rnjiih Byrdni Deo, from whofe fkuiilj 
tbe territory of Deo received its tiautc, and 
other coniiflcrablc rajabs, under the certain 
perfualion tltat the caufc for which they were 
to fight would iiiliire Tirtorj to their arms. 
Accorcliiigly, tlury fought with a hcroifni pro¬ 
portionate to their fijperii^ition; and, before 
victory ifoclured for Muhnmd, live ttioufaad 
Hinrloos lay flaughtcred uii the field* The 
garrifon of Suninaut, after this defeat, giving 
up all for loll, iftiied out of a gate that looked 
towards the ocean, and embarked: in boats 
to the nuinber of four thoulknd, ivilh nn in¬ 
tent to proceed to the IQand of .St^^Lndib or 
Cej'loii; but, information of their flight hav¬ 
ing lieen given to the fuJtan, he feiaed all the 
boats that remnined m the harbour, and lent 
after them a fele^l boiiy of his beft troops, >vho, 
capturing fume and (inking others, pennitted 
few of the inifcrable ftigitives to efeape* 

After placing n large body of guards ai; the 
gates and round th<» walls, Mahmud entered 
tiic city, and approneliing the temple was 
ft ruck with ttuf majeftie grandeur of that au- 
cieiit ftrudlure; but, when lie entered in and 
law the iticlliinabTe riches it coutained, he was 
filled with aftoniilunent, mingled with de¬ 
light. In the fury of Mohammedan iteul, he 

fiuato 
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iiuotc oft‘ the nt)((3 ut* Ihc idol with a til ace 
ivhicb lie rairied,. aad ordered tlic image tu 
be disfigured and broke to pseecs. Wlule 
tliey v erc proceeding to obey his coniinand, a. 
croud of liraiimins, franlle at this treatment 
of tfteir idok petitioned lusomras to iiilerl'cret 
and ottered fhme cwin's in gold if he would 
forbear farther lo. violiitc llie image of their 
deity, lliey urged, that the demoJilion of 
the idol would not remove irloliitry iVom tlie 
wails of Sumnaut, but llial I'ucli a fuwi of 
money, given among believers, would be nn 
action tiuly merilorioUB- 1’lic fnltiin ac- 
kiiowletlged the irntli of their remark, Imt 
declared timt be never woidil become that 
bale chaiaeter, which a coincidence witli their 
petltiou would render him, a icller of klols. 
The |K'rtbiis npjioiuted, therefore, [iroceeded 
in their woi'k; and, having mutdated tlie fu- 
perior part, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, wiiich had been made hulloir, and coti- 
taincil tin infinite variety of diamonds, rubicis, 
and pearls, of a water lb pure, and of a 
magnitude lb imconimon, that the liehuldcrs 
wem filled with furpriiie and admlmtion. 
This miexpeitcd treafure, witii all the other 
fjioil, taken in the tenijile and city of Sumuaut 
were immediutely fee wed and ibnt to Gazmi; 

u'liile 
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while fraffinents of the clemoliflied idol were 

o 

diftributed to the feveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gaziia, to be thro^vn at the 
threfliold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and iscalous inuffulmeii. 

If the reader Ihould now choole to atcend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither few 
fiurepeans, belides John Albert de Mandelslo, 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vilited the 
place in 1638, denominates “ a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereot is co" 
vered with plates of gold, and in which is 
the effigies of an animal, or rather moufter, to 
whom die numerous devotees lacritice their 
tongues.”* andelslo calls it the idol M a tt a ; 

" but Abul Fazil, who had probably vifited 
tl\e place in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Calhmere, esprefsly fays, it was the con- 
fort, that is, the a<9;ive power, of Mahadeo, 
the deilroying god, to whom theie fanguinary 
liicrifices, fo much in unifou with his cha* 
'raster, were made. The reader may Uker 
wife view the remains ot the hallow*ed coir 
lege of Tanaflar, which Mr. Finch vifited 
ib early as the year nine of the feventeenth 

century, 
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CFntnry, the ianie of whofe teaming* and the 
wealth of wliofc augult pagodas, was fpread 
m-er all India.* Indeed, arconling to the 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this pail of Hiiidodan, and its folid idols of 
maify lilver made no final I part of tlie booty 
acquired in IVlahiimd's lixth irruplioii into ' 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Ilindoilan, whole 
acciimiilaled trea lures became th*^ property 
of thofe facrilcgitms Arabian atwl Perlian in- 
ratlers, who, under the (>Tetence of propa¬ 
gating religion, l iolated every prliiciple of 
momlitV) and fpread havoc and defolation 
through regions once tlie lovelielL aud the 
happicfl upon rail h. 

Tanadar was, according to the Aycen Ak- 
bery, the northcni, and Mattra the foutlM'rn, 
iiinit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubixriion of their 
power by thefe mercilcfs marautlers. To tho 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, hut now 
decayed and ruined, the fccne of the exploits 
of the amiable Crcelhna, the eoiirfe of the 
jiminalit that waibcs Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re¬ 
verence, 

* Set Ml* Fimhrt T/iftU iii’Kurria^i ¥q 1. It p, ftS. 


Tcrfince* tlic fu^ierb temple of the inilfleft 
and uioll benevolent of all the Hindoo dei¬ 
ties. 

the Methora of PUny, is filualed 
about eighteen miles from Agra» on the di- 
red road to Delhi* ami is particularly eele- 
hrated for having been the birtli-plurc of 
Creelhna, who is efieemcd, in India* not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veethnu 
as the Deity himfi?lf in a human tbrm. 
'I'he hillory of this pedbnage is among the 
moll curious of all that occur in Indian my¬ 
thology. The hJanlcreet narrati vc of his extra¬ 
ordinary feats* in l(>mc poiiits* approaches tb 
near to the fkriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded nsil ground lor Sir W, 

Jones to fiippofe that the Hrahmins had* in the 

early agesofChriftianily, feen or heard recited 
to tliciii fome of the l^uiriouK gofpels which in 
thol'e ages lb iiuiueroufly abounded, and liad 
ingraftctl tlie wihlell iKuls of them upon the 
’ old fable of this Indian Apollo.'^ The birth 
of this divine infant \vas predided, and a 
reiguing tyrant of India, by name CivitSA, 
learning from llic prediction that he Ibould 
be dcltroy-ed by iliis wonderful child, orden- 
ed all the male children, bom at that period, 

io 
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to he flam; but Cneilma prefen'cd by 
biting the breali* infteati of fucking the poi- 
foiled nipple, of the nurfe commllfioacd to 
deihoy him. l-’rom fear of this ty innb lie was 
ibflered in AI.^ttiifra by an haneit herdf- 
niaii, and paded his innocent liours in rural di- 
verlions at lua fofter-fatlier’s fann. llepeatcd 
mlnicles, however, foon difeovered liis celeA 
thil origin. lie preached to the Bnilimins the 
du(:l;rines of iiieiFknuls and bcncvoicnee; ho 
even coudelceuded to wafli their feet, as a 
proof of Iris ow n mccknefs ; and he railed the 
dead by ditlccudiug foi' that purjiofe to the 
lowed region. Me acted not dways, indeed, 
in the capacity of a ]>rtnce or heniltl of 
Jieacc, for he was a iiiiglUy warrior j but liis 
aiuazlng powers vven's principally exerted to 
fave and to detend. Even the great >var of 
the I^Iahabbarat. which he fomented, was a 
JUST W'n.R, undertaken agaiIdl invaders and 
tyrants, whom ho triurnphantiy overthrew, 
and then returned to his ieat in \'a]Coj(TI!a, 
the heavenly region. 

Tlic pagoda, fiicred to tins Indian deity, is 
not lefs fhtpondoua than his hiftory and his 
actions. .According loTavemieFj it is one of 
llic wioft lumptiious ctdiUeesin uli India, coiv- 
ftruclcd of the lame beauLilul red Hone, or 

« tiiaiblc. 
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ttiarblp, With which, I before obfrrvedt the 
niftle the waJisof Dellii arc built,* 

jukI ftamling upon a ralt otla^oual plattbnn, 
ovcrlaul witli hewn Itonc, Extcivfive, how¬ 
ever, as is this temple, it dixsi not occiipj? 
above half the plat form i the remaioitig halt 
l^mrs as a gmiid piaiim. in front of it. 'fhe 
platlbnu itfelf is iifeended by two llighLs of 
llono ftpps, f ixleen in liumljcr, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupjjorlcd by pi Hans richly decorated 
with llie ultial Iculpturcs* 'rhe pagwla is 
conftnicled likowifr in the fonii of n (toIs, of 
svhirh eaeli wing is etpuil in extent, and a 
fmiilar dome to that atBeuarcJi rifes to a vaft 
height ill the centre, with an addition of two * 
others, fomewhat fiualleiv on each fide. The 
elevation and gniiuieur of the whole fabric 
inav eatily be conceived IVoni the allertion of 
the lame traveller, that, though lituated in a 
bottom, it is diftinaiy vilibie at the diitaned 
of five or fix leagues. In tliis pagodsy the 
sanctuary is partitioned oft by a dole ba- 
lirftradc of pillars, within which none but the 
■Brahmins are allowed to cuter. A bribe to 
thofe Bralmiiiu^ however, introduced our curi¬ 
ous 

• Sec tlw deftiiptioft cf Agn in Ih* Owpnpiiial 
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oils travell^ into this rec^, and who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, fixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which ftood the great idol, which, he fays, 
tliey called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap¬ 
pellation for an idol deity; and the idol, here 
woriliipped, is, doubdefs, Veeflmu, under the 
form of Creefhna. It fliould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creelhna. The head of the idol, which appear¬ 
ed to be of black maible, was alone vilible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. AH tlie 
xefl of the body, from the Ihoulder to the teet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of puiple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two I'mall idols, one on each 
tide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high feftivals, tlie god is carried 
about in proceffioii. Long before the period 
of Tavernier s vifit to Mattra, the veneration 
of the Hir.doc^ for this aiigull pagoda had de¬ 
clined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its halloM'ed flirine in ancient time, was ai- 
molt totally negle<iied. The reafon irhich he 
alligns for this general negled: of the rites, due 
to tlie benevolent Creeshna, is, that the 
Juiunali, whicli formerly flowed clofe by its 
^>ot, had retirei.1 to the diiiauce of lialf a 

league 
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league rrom it, anfi that diflaiice wa<i incon' 
venieut lor llie ablution of the nun^erous 
pilgruns who formerly flocked to it; lb in¬ 
convenient, that, before they could rea<'h the 
pagoda, fomc flelli defilement had taken place, 
and it became iiccellkry to repent the ab¬ 
lution, 

Tlic pagoda of Tar petty is lltuated upon 
the top of a high mountniii in the doniiiiions 
of the nabob of Akcot, about Inrty miles 
north^eall of that capital; and. as well tor its 
extent as for the various accoin[n<»dations of 
lodgings for the numerous Ilndiniins who of¬ 
ficiate ill it, has the appearance oi' a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hilf, Ta¬ 
vernier fays, tliRiie is a circutur alcent every 
way of hewn lione; the leall of the Itoncs, 
fonniiig that afcenl, being tea feet long and 
tlwcc broad; and the liili itielf, Mr. Cam¬ 
bridge adds, is conlidered in lb liicred a 
light, that none but Hindoos are ever fuflered 
to afeend h. According to this latter gentle¬ 
man’s infonnation, which 1 piefume to bo au¬ 
thentic, Tri petti is liolden by the Hindoos of 
the Peniiifula in the lame veneration as Alecca 
is by the ^lohiunmedans, and there is an- 
uiiully, in September, a leflivul celebrated at 
this place, to which an iiiirueiile crowd of pil- 
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grinis,'loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the priefts and 
tlie great increafe of the revenues of the na¬ 
bob. Tavernier deferibcs the principal ftatiie 
as rofembling Venus, and therefore the god- 
defs here adored is, in all probability, Bha- 
VANijwhom I have before obferved to be the 
Indian Venus. 

However venerable thefe four pagodas for 
their fan6lity and antiquity, they are all ex¬ 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leail, by 
that of Serinoiiam, which is fituated upon 
an ifiand to w’hich it gives its name, and is it- 
felf formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri, The pagoda of Serinoiiam Hands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in 
the neighbourhood of 7'ritchinopoly, and is 
compofed, according to Mr. Onne, “ of feven 
I’quarc inclofures, one witliin the other, the 
walls of whicli are twenty-five feet high and 
four thick. I’he inclolures are 350 teet dif- 
taut from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; wlucli are 
placed, one in the middle of each lide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal 
poi NTS.” The outvv'ard wiill is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gate-way to tJie fouth 
is ornamented with pillars, fevcral of which 

are 
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are iingle itonrs, thlitj-tlircc ftet iong, and 
nearly rive in diameter ; ivliile thofe, wliU'ii 
form the roof, arc ftill largei': in the inmoll 
inclofures arc the chapels- “ Here, (continues 
this elegant hirit^riunf) iW in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the lirahnuns li^'C in n fub- 
otxliiiation wJiicli kitovs no rerittance, and 
Uinnber in a volupluoiiiheis that kiiowa no 
wants ; here, feutible of tlie happitiets of their 
condition, they quit luit tlie lilcnre of their 
retmits to mingle in the tumnltsof the liate; 
nor point the brand, riaming from the aliar, 
agalnll the authority of the fovtreign or the 
tranquillity of the govermneut.”* All tlic 
gate-wa3's arc ciiowdcd with emblematical 
fiofures of their various rlivinitics. No Euro- 
peans an? admitted into the lall Iquare, con¬ 
taining the fanftuary of thclupreme Veelhmi, 
and have gone further ihan the third- in 
the war between tiie JbVench and Etiglilli in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous (lumber of the 
Bridimins ^ras frctpicntly interi-upted; for, the 
pagoda, being ft place ofconliderdble lUciigtli, 
was alternately taken [lorielliun of by the con¬ 
tending amnes. On the rirlt, attempi to pene¬ 
trate within the facrcrl inclofure, a venenihlc 
Brahmin, ftruck with horror at the thouglit of 

having 
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having a temple, fo profoundly halloTi efl for 
ages, polluted by the profane footftejis of 
Europeans, took hlsllation on the top of tlie 
grand gate-way of tlie outenriofi court, and 
conjured the invaders to defiA from tiicir im¬ 
pious enterprise. Finding all his expoflula- 
tions iiicftectuaUi-atlier than be the agonijiing 
fpe^tutor Tsf^its profanation, lie, in a tranfport 
of nigc, threw himfelf upon the pavement bc- 
loiv, and daflied out his brains. This cir- 
ciuiiltance ('siimot tail of bringing to the 
readers rniiul the fine ode of Gray, inti tied 
** The Bar'd/' and the liinilar csitatipnplic of 
the bofiiy prophet. 

The artful policy of princes an<! the luperfti- 
tious terrors of the vailgar, o|K.*ratrng together, 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
da.sof India with mvemtes in money and ter¬ 
ritory equal to Ihat of niariy fbvercigns. The 
facred and accumulated trea lures of ages have, 
in inoilcrrt periods,been diilipated by the Ikcri- 
te^ous violence of Muhurninedan and Euro¬ 
pean plunderers; and even of their territories 
much has been curtailed. TVhat un ample pro- 
vilion indeed had been made in thefe hallowed 
retreats tbr tin; voliiptuotis repofe, in which, 
Mr. Onne lias juh informed us, the luxurious 
priefis of Brahma (lumbered, as well as to 
I what 
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wliM nn artoniHiingnumijer their boily in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, Ai ill be 
evident to tUc rca.der, ivlio vfill take the trou¬ 
ble of turning to tlie |jages of that entertain¬ 
ing traveller and faithful narrator Captain 
Hamilton, or of tlic above-cited hhloriuu. 
The former aHiircs us, that the temple of .lag- 
gemaut is villted by an incredible numbt^r of 
pilgrims from the moft diHianl regions of In¬ 
dia, that the iMoliaiiiniedan prince of the 
country formeI'iy exacted a tax of the value of 
halt-a-rn>ivn per head on every pilgrim who 
came to worfliip at that pagoda; which, in 
thc'annualaverage,amounted to 750,noo/. and 
that five cAXDius of provifion were daily 
drelicd for the ufc of the prlells and the 
pilgrims, each candy containing 1600 lb. 
iv'cight.* 

cj 

This account of ]Mr, Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoft fimtlar words, by Tavernier, who, 
fpeaking of Jaggcmaut, obferves, “ Lesreve- 
nus de cette grande pagodc font fuflifans pour 
donner tous Ics jours k manger k quinze an 
vingt mille pderins, comme il aV en trouve 
fouvent uu pa red nombre."-|* Mr. Onnu ac¬ 
quaints 

• Hamittoii's Vnpge in rlie Eaft Tlldla^ loi L p+ ]ti. TUc firil 
edi-tiai) of ih\i bffljk wu printed u &»tUiud | but I cite iJiraugbout 
th^t oFI.^inIoriK i744- 

f de Titveraierp tom, it, p, 144^ 
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qimints us Ihnt pilgrims come from all parts 
of ihc Feiunfiila lu wuriliij) at. that of Seringa 
liani, but none without an oflermg of inuuey ; 
that Q large part of the revenue of the illamt 
is allotted for the maintenance of the 13mh- 
mins who inhabit it i and that thele, with 
their families, formerly conipofetl a multi bide 
not le& in mimber than 40,000 fouls* main¬ 
tained without labour b^' the liberality offu- 
perflition,* 

TJic tlifproportioneil figures of moll of the 
idob, adored in thclfc fuperb fiihrit^s, are by no 
m[?ans in unifbii with the prevailing (yinmetry 
tltat rei^is in their eonilmiftion; though it 
lauil he eonfefied, tliat the ponderous onia- 
ments of gold and jewels, with which they arc 
decorated, are pertc^tly fo n^lth the (liniptu- 
oufnels andinagnificenee that dtHingnilli lljeni. 
Thole idols are in geueral formed oi‘ every 
inonllrous lhape whicli imagination can con¬ 
ceive, Ijelng, for the moll part, half luiiiiun 
and half favage. Some appear fomiidably tcj> 
I'ific with numerous heads and amis, the rude 
esprelUve fymbols of fuper-human wiJiloiti 
and of gigantic jiowcr; others appear with 
large horns branching from their heads: and 
Others again witii huge tulks protruded from 

their 

* Onnc't Hiilofy HiI 30 u^UP| voLL ijV. 


their extended mouths. In fliovt, as Matter 
Purchafe' has obferved, “ they are very ill- 
fav'oured ; their mouths are monftrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 
eyes of .gold, filver, or glafs, and coloured 
black with the lamps that bum continually 
before them.”* A profufion of confecrated 
hieroglyphic animals appeal's fculptured all 
over the crowded walls. The bull, fo pecu¬ 
liarly facred to Osiris, at Memphis, as, in¬ 
deed, he was to Seeva, the god with tue 
CRESCENT, at Benares, the ram facred to 
Jupiter, and the goat to Pan, are leen 
together in the fame group with the ape, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant: and Egypt 
feems to have blended her facred animals 
with thofe which are coniidered as in a more 
peculiar manner belonging to India. 


Sec FurcbAfe^i Pilgrimagcj voL p* 579* 
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SECTION II. 


PreUminary Ohfervations to the comparative 
Sw'vey of the Temples of Egypt^ comprehend¬ 
ing an extenfive Difquifition relative to the 
Period in which the Superjiitiom^ 7nore pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate to Egypt, were tranfport- 
ed into India.' —Probable to have been at 
that Crifis when the Egyptian Priefs were 
driven from their Country by the cimel Por 
vages ■^Cambyses .—Tlte Opiniom Ki r- 

CHER and K^mpfer, on this SubjeBi 
greatly corroboi'ated by the PefteStions of Sir 
W. Jones, in the Afatic Pefeaixhes, on 
the SillyeB^ of the Indian Deity Boodh, or 
Buddha; afid on the great Refemblance 
fuhfjiing both in the Name and the Worjhip 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris and the 

Indian Eswara and Isa. — Mr, Cham- 
% 
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BEKs’s Account of the Ruins of Mavalipu- 
ram^ of the Sommonacodom, or Stme- 
Deity of the Siamese, and of the Superjlir 
tim of Boodh. —Additional Evidence of' an 
early and familiar Intercourfe fubfjting he~ 
tween the Egyptians and Indians ad¬ 
duced.—Eirjly in their mutual Veneration of 
the facred Lotos. —Secondlyy in their early 
Cultivation of the Sdg.\r-Cane. —Thirdlyy 
in their ancient and once univerfal Diet hav¬ 
ing confijled of Vegetables. — Fourthly, 
in their mutual pojfeffmg a sacred sacer¬ 
dotal Language, called in India the 
Devanagari, — Fifthly^ m the Divifion 
of the People into Tribes or Casts.— 
Sixthlyy in the numerous Ablutions prac- 
tifed by both People.—Andy fnallyy in their 
univerfal Reverence of the Cow and the 
Serpent.— The Pyramids, the colossal 
Statues, and the Temples, of Egypt, 
together with their fymholical DecorationSy 
are now at large corfidered in a new 
and mythological Point of VieWy and the 
Analogy which they hear to the ancient My- 

thriac 
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thriiic Sitperjiiihnx of the Greater Afa are 
pmjitcd out, 

I M PR RSSl*’Jl ivitli Iclea^ tolerabl y correal of 
the uufullicd purity of the genuine laws 
and of the imiforni funplicity of the onghial 
mode of woHhip eltabtillieil by the firft great 
legillator of HLiKluflaii, and not ignorant, at 
l)ie jkuiC time, of the awful lan^lioii by which 
the natives were hound, through tiie wile 
polic 3 ’of the legiflator, to the obfcrvatice 
of both, many zealous adniircrs of the celebrat¬ 
ed itiflitufion of Indian jiirifpriidence and 
tiieolugy have been tilled with ailonKliinent 
at the nipid iiicreale of idol-deities, and ef- 
pecially of Eg^’ptian deities, in that country. 
It is evident from every review of the ancient 
hlftory of the two couniricsj that, in the inoft 
e^rly ages, a very taimliar intercourfe fuhfdled 
Ijetween India and Egypt. Upon evidence, that 
appeal's neither iirutional, nor nnfupportcd 
by collateral proof, we have feen that fome 
authors of credit liavc confidcrcd the Indians 
as delcended from Kama, the grandibn of 
Ham, die parent of idolatry. However 
ftrong that evidence, the more generally pre¬ 
valent opinion feeuis to be that the Indians 

arc 
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are of the nobler and more devout line of 
Shem. If we confider them in the latter 
point of view, as tlie progeny of that holy 
patriarch, one of the moil probable folutions 
of this deviation, in his defcendants, fi’om 
their primeval limplicity of worflrip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanafms Kircher,* who has made the theo- 
logic lyftems of the various Oriental nations, 
and, in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems 
of deity adored in Egypt, the fubjedt of his 
minute rciearches. The frantic outrages 
committed by GambjTes, after his conqucll 
of Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moll 
venerated deity, the wanton cruelties w'hich he 
infiidled upon his prieits, and the confequcnt 
burning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at im'ge in the third book of Hero¬ 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once to extinguilli the 
Egyptian religion and to extirpate the order 
of the priefthood; nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tem¬ 
porary phrenzy that didlatcd thofe outrages, 
w as imputed by the fame facred order to the 

immediate 
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immcfliiitc A^ngcance of heaven for the uw- 
heard-of racrilcge. From the lacerating 
fcourge and the deftroying fword of Cam- 
byres^ Kircher reprefents the Egyptian priefis 
as vith hon‘or» and taking up their 

rcfidence in al) tiie neighbouring countries of 
A fin, vhofe tnhaliiitanf? would afford them 
flieher, Tliefe holj- and pcrlecutcd men, 
throughout the regions which received theuu 
are faid to have propagated the ftipei-ftitioiLS 
of Eg37>t-and both India, Scytlua, and Clihia, 
became in lime polluted ivith the miiltifonii 
idolatry, which, in (b remarkable a manner, 
prevailed on the banks of itie Nile. If this 
explication of the introd lift ton into India of 
fo many idols, peculiar to Egypt, be allitwed 
to liave any weight, it will a Kb account for 
various ftriking features of rcfcmblauce in 
the idolalruns ceremonies eonimon to tliefe 
countries, as well an the inonKrous fonus of 
many of the idols adored vnth equal reverence 
in the pagodas of China and llindoffati; and 
it will partly explain the rrafoii of that very 
paiticuliii' and univcrfiil veneration in which 
the two fee red animals of Egypt, the Cow 
and the Serfest, are holden* 

'fo the authority of Kircher may Ik added 
that of a liil] greater writer, who, to the vari¬ 
ous 
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nm leanim£: obtained frani books UDited tlie 
lei's fallible eviileiiee arilliii^ fro to ocular hi- 
veftigation. The jirofouud Ixiempfcr,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, aflerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint. Bud n a Sa k t a, was a prieO: 
of Memphis, where the God Apis waspaiticu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, ded into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptian 
fupeiitittons, introduced the wortliip of Apis, 
before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
feenis, in fomc degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both thefe refpeitable authors,'!* when he 
lavs lhal Booiiii was iiiuloiibtctlly tlie Woo 
or of the Scandinavians; and, under the 

Ibtter name of Fo, was, ill fuccceding ages, 
honoured with adoration Ijy the tliinefe, 'I'lie 
only objection to n perfect coincidence in 
lentiiiieut between llicfc Oriental critics ieema 
to lie in the point of chronology; for, the lalt, 
ill the fame page with tliC above ailertion, 
fixes the appearance of Boobh, or the ninth 
great iiicaniaiion of V e es h nu, in the year one 
thoufand and fourteen hefore Chrift, whereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cnmbylcii, took 
place, according to Archbitliup Uflier, in the 
year 525 beforc the Chriftian rcra. 

In 
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In corroboTatioii tjf the rcmjei^turc, that n 
coniiderfible part, uf the religious rites^ ut Um 
day nhferved iu Ilindoitaii, couliituted for¬ 
merly the eftahlillietS religion of I'^gypt, nmy 
be atklucctl the (entiments of the Jeunied per- 
fonage juft eited, and infcrtcd in a preceding 
page of the Afiatic Rcfcarelics. SirAV. Jones, 
'ivilh more than ufiml ronfideiire, allerts his 
belief, tliat the “ Esivaka and Isa of ihu 
Hindoos are the Isis and Osiius of the 
Egyptiansadding, that he is perliiadcd w'C 
llialf, hi lime, diicover in India all Ihe learning 
of the Egyptians, without dcci[)liering their 
hieroglyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of 
Eftvani is nioft probably Apis, the Egyptian 
rliviiiily; and that, if the veneration (hewn, 
both in I'diet and India, to lb amiable and 
idefu! a quadnipcd as the covr has not ibme 
aftinity ivitii the religion of Egypt and tlie 
Idojalry of Ifracl, wc innft at teall allow that 
ci re «in dunces have wo nderfuily* coincided. 

With relpe£l to the colonics that arc fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to 1 mlia. this 
is the n^fidt of Sir William's inquiries: he 
informs ns lliat Mtsr, the native ujipellution 
for Egypt, is a name familiar in Indiu» both as 
a tiUc of honour and as an appellative; that 

TlRliOOT, 
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Tin HOOT, a. territory in Nortii Bahar, 
llii; eoiiutry, alVei'tCii, by an agrti and teamed 
Braluiiin, to be that in vhieii fucli colony fet¬ 
tled ; that even the word Nikis may be (iilcly 
derived, from the Skinfciieet, word Nila, or 
hlaCt fmcc the Nile is esprefsly called, by 
Uionyltus, an aifurt' lln'aiii; that liC is Itrongly 
of opinion that Egyptian prietts Imre actually 
come from thcNiit: to thefinngaand Vauiaiia, 
(Jumna,) which the Bi^hiulns moll alTureUty 
would never have left; tliat, whether they 
might come llierc toinltniclor to he ii ill meted, 
Le could not deci<le, hut more probably for 
the latter -cauih, from the iclf-fuilicienl cha¬ 
racter of the Brahmins ; and, that they might 
vhit the SarMAXES of fndia, as the fages of 
Greece vifitcd them, rather to aetiuire tliaa 
to impart knowledge. 

jM, Aiupietil, in 1760 , viilted a pagoda of 
moll remote antiquity on the coalt of Malu'* 
bar; and, advancing Into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little Hone Hat no, aliout a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-lliajici!, lying tlowu, 
with a bell about his neck,anil yet recking witli 
the oil of the tiicrliiccs. 11c prepoli'd to Ids 
ferv'ant, who was a l^arle, to take it away with 
him, but that Ifen'atil refilled. Another of ins 
attendants, a good mulTutiiian imd lets fern* 

pulous, 
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polous, took it away, and put it into his palan¬ 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opjiorLiitiity of carrj'ing to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moit ccEcbratcd 
Jiulian p;igurlas. Can we u'ontier, Jij'tcr r hi^ 
confediou, that die Brahmln^i ar(^ jealous of 
Europeans approaching Ilje Ismttujiries of 
their i'cUgioii 1 

11 fccnis to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and thntopinton is corroborated by veiyftrong 
teftiinoiiy iioni other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Aliutic fielearchcs,*^ where 
he ticats of (bmc grand remains of ancient 
flindoo temples and feuiplures, like thofe of 
Sidltdte and Elc]>banta, cut out of the folld 
Toek, on the Coromatidel coail, that there 
anciently prevailed in India, or at leaft in the 
Peni Ilf ilia, a lytlera of religion, very dificront 
from llnit inculcated in tlie Vedas, and,in. fume 
.refjjecLs, totally incontlfient ivith the principles 
and jjra^tiee of tlie prelent Brahmins* This 
reiigion, he aircrts, ft ill lluur lilies in the farther 
Pentiiiiila, particularly among the Siameie, 
between whom ami the Inhabitants of the Dec- 
can and CVybiie, it is evident, fram his difler- 
tation, lliat u confiderabte intcrconrfe, in very 
remote periods, bus fubiilted. Mr. Chambers 

fuppoft^ 
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fuppofes this religloa to be the woHliipoflhe 
(jt>d lioouii above-wiciitioiied^wliefe votnrics, 
Mr. Knox obfen es, took p«niculiir prkle in 
crewing lo Itiii honour temples and high mo- 
numentSf *' as if they hail bwn born Ibieiy to 
hew rocks and great Hones, and lay them up in 
licaps."* 'rhoirkings, he adds, arc now happy 
fpirits, having merited heaven by thole ftupen- 
doMs labours. ! n the treatife referred to above, 
among other evidences of the piobability of 
Ills fiipiMifitioin ilr. Chambers has inferted a 
puHkge from M. Gentil, who remarked, in t!ic 
neigh bon rhooti of Verapatnam, a Oatnc of 
granite, very luird and beautiful, i>rebably of 
iiuiny thouihnd weight, bill half funk in the 
deep fand, and Handing, as it were, abandoned 
in the niiUll of that extenlivc plain. IJc ob- 
fen ed, “ that it exactly relembled Titr Sosi- 
MONACUDOM, or principal Hone deity of the 
Siamefe, in the form of its head, in its features, 
and in the polltion of its arms; but that it bore 
no fimiJitudc to the prcfcnl hlols of the IIin- 
doosiand, upon inquiry of theTarnulians, he 
was coiiltautly informed, iJiat it n'm ttic God 
Boooti, who was now no longer regarded, 
fincc the Brahmins had made themfclves 

niafleis 
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mafters of the people’s faith.” The idol-deity, 
reprefented by the Sonunonacodom, was, 
among the Siamefe, what Confucius was 
among the Chinefe. His hiftoiy and the rites 
of Ills religion are involved in the deepell 
gloom of mythology. According to tfce Balic 
books, he was born of a father and mother who 
liad feigned in Ceylone, and feems himfelf to 
have extended liis widejurifdiftion, both as a 
king and as a prophet, not only over that 
illand, but over a great part of the two pe¬ 
ninsulas. He w'as endowed with the moll 
extraordinary iUength and activity of body, to 
overthrow daemons and giants in combat; and, 
by fevere mortification and intenfe piety, he 
had an-ived at the knowledge of the paji, pre^ 
fent, -a-nd future. It is remarkable, however, 
that the Brahmins, while they rejected the re¬ 
ligious w'orflliip of Boodh, wliich, at prefent, 
flourilhes in Ceylone and Siam, retained one 
peculiar and agreeable appendage of that reli¬ 
gion : “ the women, or female Haves, of the 
idol.” Thefe, as w'e have before obl’ervetl, 
“ are public women, devoted in infancy to 
this profeffion by their parents, in gratitude 
for fome favour, obtained from the propitious 
idol." Thofe, who wdfli for a farther account 
ot the dodlrines and ceremonious rites of 

BooDtf, 
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BooDir, may be gralifieJ by reading the dif- 
fbrtation alluded to in titc Afiatic Rcftandie^i: 
the account of Mr- Ix>ubcre,* envoy at 
8ittm> in 1 GST; and Mr. Knox^’s curious and 
authentic Llliory of Ceyloiie. 

But not merely in many of the rites prac- 
tifeU, and tlte images venerated among the 
Jiidians, have the ftrongeil teaturcs of refetu- 
blancc between that nation and the Egyptians 
Ixjcii difeovered; it teems apparent, in the 
very llrudture of tttcir inofi ancient and moll; 
hallowed pagodas. 'J'he temples of Egypt, in¬ 
deed, are in general of a height and magni¬ 
tude (Hit move ahonilhing; but, in their 
figure, delign, anil euibelliIhincuts, they are 
ftrikingly finiilar. If tlic reader wj)) confult 
the pages of the celebrated Egyptian travel¬ 
lers of the Icventeenfh century, attentively 
conlidertheir various relations, anil accui'ately 
infpedl the enginvings,, exhibited by lliofe 
travellers, of its magnificent but mouldering 
Ihrinex, he will find this aiiertion verified in a 
manner e(|uaUy pivinted and llirprifing. 

In Mr. Ginigii's thort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
tvilh neat etcMngs of the drawings of Nie¬ 
buhr, 

• A confuienUe mnft, thJf acrount of Louitkl and ihc 
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buhr, whofe voluminous and expenfive publi* 
tations few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purchafe, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 

Let us for a moment,” fays the ingenious 
M-riter, “ form a comparifon between thefe 
Indian buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
which fo much more defcription and drawing 
have been beilowed. Let us turn our eyes to 
the fuperb temples of Luxor, of Medinet- 
Habou, Elhay, and Edfy, and the palace of 
Meninon, deferibed by Pocockeand Norden, 
and we fliaJl difeover a ftriking refemblance, 
even in the pillars, the ornaments, and the 
reliefs. The temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, 
in an ifland, called alfo anciently Elephan- 
tina, is an oval building, fupported by pillais, 
funning a cloifter or aiile. Similar to this is 
that in the ancient illand of Philae. In moll 
of thefe, are pillars fluted or cluftered, like 
the Indian ones; and the focks on both fides 
of the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, not 
unlike the buildings which are railed on the 
furface of the defert plains. The limilar lime- 
tures, which Mr. Norden deferibes in Nubia, 
are on the fame plan ; and, if we may judge 
from the tew reprefentations we have yet Icen 
of the famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 

the 


the Coromnndel coa1>, the rcfemblance a|>- 
proaches near to the Nubian and Jlgyptian 
temples/'* A French traveilerof merit, ho^r- 
ever, whom I liave tret[uentljr had occafion to 
cite, haviiij^ more recently, journeyed over the 
fame ground, f prefer the prcfcnling of hk 
defmption of the ruins of the tcnij>ies of the 
I'bcbals to the reader; and he will him (elf, 
|«*rhapa, be more gratilicd by feeing the iaie/i 
poflible account of that grand fepulchre of 
ancient arts and fciences, Egt?t. 

1 fliall begin the few quotations T ftiall make 
from M. Savary, by ftating a vert/ Jittgular 
ciratfujlance i a eircumftance by no moans the 
leaft remarkable among thole mth which he 
has made us acquainted; that the two brunches 
ot the Nile, which fonn the traft called the 
Delta, divide at the head of that Delta at 
a place called Batw kt* IIakari, or, the 
Cows lielltf ; and tlie reader, by refejTing I nick 
to the preceding geographiral treatife, will 
oblerve that the Gatigtts enters tfic region of 
llindolbui through the rock of GAyooTRi, 
or, tfie CoW’-hcod JlocA'.'J' ^V'^^ilhout ha^artl- 

ing 
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ing any tlecifioritOr even vent-nring at prefent 
to give an opinion, which of tliefe coujitries 
origitmHy impartc(i its truftoms and manners 
thus remarhahlj corret^ndent to the other, I 
cannot omit tlic prefent opportunity of men¬ 
tioning Ukewife another Jinking trait r tliat very 
high eftimation in which, Herodotus* fays, 
tlie plant of the Loros, which he cmpliatically 
denominates tlie lily of the Nile, was, in an¬ 
cient times, iioldcn inEgtfj}U and winch is lliD 
conlidcred els facred in India, Herodotus 
flouriOicd in the fifth century before Chrill; 
and M, .Savary* who writes in the eighteenth 
century of tlie Chriftian ®ra, atHrms, tlial it 
is at this day regarded with the lame general 
and decided preterence to all other plants.— 
He aiGrms tiie lotos to be an aquatic plant, 
peculiar to Egypt, and that it grows in rivu¬ 
lets and by the lidc of lakes, *♦ 'I'here are 
two fperies,^ he obferves; " the one bearing a 
white, the other a blueiHi, flower, 'Hie calix 
of the LOTOS blows like that of a large tulip, 
difinfing a fweetnds like the fmcll ot‘ the lily. 
The rivulets, near DamieUii. are covered with 
this mnjeftic flower, wlucii rifes about two feet 

Eibove 
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above the water/'* The sugar-cane too* 
it (hould be obferved* has been immemoriallj 
rultivatt'd. in citlter country; and foine au- 
thoiu, M. Savary intV>nns us* allcrt, that this 
plant was brought from India to Egypt, lie 
himl'elf* however, is inclined to think* tliat 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence: the fugar-cane appears to liim to be 
a native of a country which produces many 
fpecles of feeds, and where it grows wild, while 
its very name of c ass ah, or reed, which it liill 
bears, itrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early Cultivated the fugar-cane, 
tliougli they uiiduiilood nothing of preparing 
it like the modems, hut pnly coUedied the 
exuded ballam, may be proved from Pliny ;-|- 
and, that they raull have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circuiiiftancc, with which the follow¬ 
ing hillory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a beikged city with the laige 
llalks of this plant. I need not cite any author 
* to prove fo notorious a faiiit, as that v egeta¬ 
bles aucicmly conftituted the principal food 

of 
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of the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day* Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The prieits of Egypt 
had a sacred sacerdotal language and 
hieroglyphic character, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
A SACRED LANGUAGE, which they call De- 

VANAGARI,* a word compounded of Deva, 
dk>ine, and Nagari, a city; and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the facer- 
dotal language of Egypt were fuppofed to be 
imparted by the elder Hermes. The Indians, 
according to Mr. Halhed ^nd others, as \ve 
lhall fee hereafter, are divided into four gretit 
CASTS, and one inferior tribe, called Burren 
SuNKER. Hiodonis Siculus:}; informs us, that 
the Egyptians likewife Avere divided into five 
separate tribes, of which the firft in order 
Avas the facerdotal. The ablutions of the 
Egyptians were innumerable, if Are may be¬ 
lieve Herodotus and I may here, Avith pe¬ 
culiar 

• Sir William Jonei, in th^ Aibtic Edeaithes* vol, 1 . p* 413. 
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cijiai* propriety, repeat that the co iv and the 
SE^PEKT 'were etjually %Tricrated in btitli 
countries. But, in treating of the Av at a as, 
having devoted a few images to the eonlidcra-^ 
Hon of what Father Bouchet h;ts aflertetl, in 
the Irfittres Ediiiantes* tliat the Indians had 
borrowed moil of thdr fiipcriUtious ceremo¬ 
nies from the Hebi'cws and Egyptians, I tliaU 
no longer detain the reader fitJiii tlie con- 
templatioii of thofe malVy fabrics, the tem- 
nles of Egypt. The coufiru^lion and orna- 
inents of tbcie temples he will he naturally 
led to compare; with thofe of India, amlfonn 
that deduction, as to Iho original defigaers, 
which he may tiiink moft reconci5eal)le to 
reafon and probability. 

Let us then, attentive to the advice of TVIr. 
tJough, once more turn the eye of adiuira,tion 
to the vail plain of Egypt; :md. aHer fur\Tj- 
ing willi fiicnt aftonitiiment the maliy frag- 
iiients of rock of which tlie pyramids are 
conipofed, as wdl as learning tlteir exail 
diinenlions from the accunitc geometrician 
Mr. Greaves, let us again, witli Norden and 
Pococke, afeend the more elevated region oi 
the Thebais. We have already, with thttfe 
travellers,explored the facred caverns in which 
the ancient Cuihite devotion of Eg>'pt, a de¬ 
votion 
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Totion of gloom and mclanclioly^was pradifed; 
Tvo have aheadv penetrated with them Into 
the fepulchnil grottoes in which her departed 
monarehs lie entombed ; let us now viht the 
augufl palaces iu whicit thole monarchs^wbec 
living, frayed the imperial feeptre; and the 
Ihpcrb fanes, to this day glittering with goU 
anil azure, in wliieh the deities of Egypt weie 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the moft coftly oblations. To the more am¬ 
ple defcriplioii of thofe celebrati'd travellers 
1 lliall adtl the curfory remarks of two n-rent 
traveileirs, M. Voincy and M. Savary; the 
former of whom has with a bold and judicious 
pencil draw*n the manners and genius of the 
prap/c, while the other, with a pencil equally 
mafterly, has fketched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to ouf 
^lew in all the wanntli of colouring which 
was natural to a man of genius ancl feeling} 
and which apathy and ignorance inijuftly 
confidcr ns too gaudy and exaggerateil. On 
fitch a (iihie^t, we uiay venture to fay, .no 
colouring can be too vivid, no hiuguagc too 
animated, fuiee all that the moil glowing 
painting can delineate, aud all that the moil 
feiwid eloqueiice defcribc,niuil come far fliort 
of the trutli. 
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This review, however, of tlie reniaining 
momtnient!! of the aoeient gmodeur of Egy[jt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled feula- 
tifins of cxijuilite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe inouniiieiits the more uiajellic and 
liupetidous will probably remain, to the latell 
pailerity, fublime teliinioiiies of the ingcnui-' 
ty, the patience, and pcrlcvcrancc, of their 
uiiginal fabricators. Of the temples left con- 
fpicuous for inagiiitude and moi^ didinguint- 
cd by beauty tlian grandeur, many lie at pre- 
fent overwhelmed amidfl the mountains of 
land and mbbilli that furround them; many 
more are daily cnimbling into dull; ami, in 
a few revolving centuries, by far the greater 
portion of them, from the united mvages of 
time and the barbarians, will undoubtedly be 
buried in Um lame profound oblivion 'Hiiich 
lias ob(cured tlic arts, the fi'ienees, and the 
genius, of tiie renowned progenj' of iMizraim. 

Froiii die prcfenl defolated ftate of Egypt, 
as well as bom the numerous perils anil olv 
lini^tions that inevitably await the adventu¬ 
rous traved tT, who would explore the The bats, 
the modern account of 3VI- Savary may puf- 
libly be among the latl wiiich this age may re¬ 
ceive of a country at prelent bou ed down be¬ 
neath the iron hand of reraoriclcft detpotifni 

and 
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and worfe than Gothic ignorance: a countiy, 
from which the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univeifally adored throughout its limits; 
the SUN, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the Iplendour of liis favoured race, 
(if tliat SUN were in reality the ANiMATEDiir-f 
TEUUIGENCE their frantic fuperftition pidured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpU’itlefs defcendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darknefs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li¬ 
berty and feienee, can without indignation be¬ 
hold the fiiperb tem]>les and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
fhll of dung and filth, and the ftately and 
beautiful columns of marble, brought from the 
quarrieaof Syene to adorn them, daily carried 
away by the Arabs, or fa wed into pieces to 
make milbftones ? Who, that reflets upon 
the aftouifliing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftinguilhed the 
celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diliiifed throngh Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguifli, read, 
in M. A'^olney^s interefting narrative, that it is 
at this day alternately ravaged hy famine and 
peftilence; the groves of olive, where philofo- 
1 phy 
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pliv once flouTiflied in mcrulinn pride, gleam¬ 
ing with the arnw of fierce wairiots; nncl die 
bcawtifiil bank:> of the Nile, where the love- 
lieft flowers ufcd to bloflbm, and where foft 
iitufic warbled to the lound oi the vibrating 
oar, crimfo iicd ivilh tlie bio oil o f live iii luibi'- 
tant, and echoing widi the Ihrtck^ of defpair 
and death ? It would now he all in vain llmt 
the ftar of the Nile,* the watchful Sirius, 
from his lofty flalion in the Ikiea, Iliould pro¬ 
claim to tiie pining natives the commence¬ 
ment of the NF,W VRAR, that year, oncc 
nlhered in with dance and long, but now, 
alas! to be begun with nnguilli, and toiled 
through in fuccellivc li-cnes of fuffcring and 
calamity: tliat year, in which they are 
doomed to tend for others the rt^ddenitig 
grain, and cultivate the luxurious dale with¬ 
out ciiioyi^g rcfrelhing produce, 

Eulbbius acquaints us-f that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the inoft ancient nation of 
the earlli, and that, from the teinperancc of 

tlicir 

• ThtEgypi'r^ni ftnptKititillli'ciilltd thli far tbe basics*, « weD 
ftnnt iw more nrtimw lutM ibe ** f«m it* bcip* tHu fiuth- 

ful ccntinel, whofc Ptipeanincf gave notice dial the n*w te** wa* 
Sg^n, ETCT coflfidcTfld 313 Ictiin) or feliivityi 

f Viile Eufebid* ilc P/apamdonc Efmgtlicjt, lib, li-cap. *» p- ’*» 
in tkK Latin fflitina of Lii w^trkip 
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their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moft 
proper country to be the nurfmg mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in tinth this afl’ertion was made will hereafter, 
I truft, be made fufficiently evident, when, 
in the firft volume of my hiftory, I fliall con- 
fider the various and rival claims to prece¬ 
dence, in point of antiquity, of all the Orien¬ 
tal nations. For the prefent it may be fuffi- 
cient to remark, that a country, annually 
overflowed, could never have been the moll 
convenient refidence for the human race in 
infancy, who mull neceflarily be without a 
knowledge of the arts neceflary to check the 
inciu-fion of the water, and without the be¬ 
nefits of experience to guard againli the re¬ 
petition of its ravages. The firft defeending 
inundation would probably have fwept away 
a third part of the inhabitants, while a fecond 
bade fair to annihilate their rifing colony. 
This affertion too is directly contrary to their 
account of the gradual accumulation of fand 
and mud neceflary to conftitute the Delta, 
upon the number of years neceflary to the 
formation of which they advanced one argu¬ 
ment in favour of the high antiquity both of 

the 
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llic earth and of ihenifelves. But whether 
that Delta were in reality foinicd after the 
manner flated iu lloradotus, hy wliich k 
would appear tltat the world was eighteen 
thoufaud years oltl. b a point that \nll admit 
of great dit'pute, and, iii fktl, lias been tlie 
fubje cl of ivarni con tent itwi between the livo 
Jatelt travel lers in Egypt, M. Volney and 
M, Savary, whofe rcfpc<^live opinions on tliis 
fubje^, fo conne^'T:ed as it b with that of the 
£)£LTa 3, naturid pluenuiiicna of a kindred 
kind and origin in India, formed at the mouths 
of the Ganges and Indus, it will he my bufinc& 
to ftaie foiiiewhat at large hereafter. 

To what I have already obierved, from the 
prefidcnt of tlie Afiatit: Society, relative to 
tlie name of the Nile, 1 mull l iercbc |)ermit- 
led to add, lliat this feems by no means to 
have been the molt ancient ap^K'ilation of tlie 
river of Egypt, for, it b a fad, ctpially won¬ 
derful and true, that Homer, the moll ve¬ 
nerable of |K>ets, and in whofe fublime work 
D'Anvilie affiniw are traced the firft and trueft 
outlmcs of ancient geogmpliy, never once 
mentions tiiat river by the name of NrlXof, but 
conltantly by that of Arj^orrat, the river .^igyp- 
tus. ]jad the river of .Egyptbccn then cuiii- 
moiily know'n In Greece by the former name, 

it 
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it LI rtalbnable to tliitik Homer would not 
iiave neglected to ufb tlio a]>pollatioti. The 
term ^gyptus itfelf is, by feme learned ety- 
mologills, derived from the prtinai^ root Cap- 
t09t with AMS, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. From /Ecoptus, the land of the 
Coplx, £gyplu3 might eafily be formed ; and 
that this derivation b not entirely faitciful b 
evident fi oni f'optos, being a. name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moil ancient city of 
die '^Thebab: poilibty, in the mofl early pe- 
riotls, tlu! capita) of the ancient Cofitic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon wliofe 
banks they dwelt.*^ Its native appellation of 
T^lle is fiippofed to have been derived from 
NlJns, tile firfl king of that name, and the 
feveiitly of tfie Diol'polilan dynatly of Egy|i- 
tluii kings. Nilos doiirtflLed a little before 
die taking ofTmy, and is/aid, by X)iodoni.s 
Siculus, to have made feveral ample canals 
as refervoira for its waters t but, it is more' 
probable* that tins king derived hLs name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, frgnifiesTiiE 
RivF.a, than die river from him, It was va- 
rioutly called) by die Greek hHlorians,*llxf«)uu{, 
Miaosj, and it b very remarkable that 

mollofthcfeiuuncs fignity, mt i/ar, as might 

feem 
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fecm from Sir 'William s Sanfcreet derivation^ 
but black ; black being the colour equally be¬ 
longing to the water and the toil. The coun¬ 
try itfelf was likewile called not fo 

much from Ham, or Cham, whole pofterity ^ 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited^* 
from the blackiiefs of the foil peculiar to Up¬ 
per Egypt, relembling the fight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a terra 
fimilar to the Cireek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called the 

black country of Hermes, or Mercury; that 
is, the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe ftupendous erections, the three 
greater pyramids, thole audacia faxa pyrami-^ 
dion, as tlieyare called by Statius,‘f'erected in 
the Libyan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region 
now called Geza; of the ajras in wiiich they 
were fabricated; and of the purpofes for which 
they were originally intended; fo much has al- 
ready been written by our own countrymen, 
Pococke and Greaves, by the ingenious Nor- 
den, and the whole body of French travellers, 
that it would be an unpardonable intrufion upon 
the time of my readers, as well as foreign to the 

more 

• Vide Plutarch de lAde et Ojiride, p, 364. 
t Stat. lib* V. Sylv, 3* 
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more immetiiatc purppfc of this publication* 
Trhich is principalTy to compare the features of 
tlie national aiT-hiteflure, and examine the 
hieroglyphic niyrthology which flecorates their 
huilrlingSf to enter into any very extended de- 
fcnptiojj beyond that of the diincnlions of 
each, and the iiiaguitudcof fonie nf the iiiady 
Hones which compofc them. Of tlic fuil and 
grand pyrandd, aflertetl by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus to have been built by Cheops, 
die eighth monarch of the twentieth dyually 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan, 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundrctl years before 
Chi itl, the diincnlions, according to the au¬ 
thors jull cited, arc as follows. Herotlotus 
ailerls of this cnornioris mafs of Hone, that 
caeii lide of the bafe, on whurh it fiaruls, ex¬ 
tended eight hundred feet ; that its altitude 
ficm that bale to the funnidt was the fame 
number of fret, and that each frone, which 
eompoJed the building,wasnolefs than thirty 
feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
frijm the Jigvpd^ui priells, from whom Ids 
iLccuunt was taken, that, dui'ing the whole 
period of twenty years, which wcrecouluiiictl 
in tliu creation of it, four hundred thouland 
men were coufiaulJy employed, one hundred 
4 thoufaiid 
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tlioufand men fucceeding each other in alter¬ 
nate rotation every three months; that the 
ex pence in onions, parflcy, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to l 600 talents of 
lilver; and that this account M'as engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus ftates the length of 
each fide of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet: the l’t|uare on the fummit he deferibes 
as fix cubits. He relates that it was fituated 
120 furlongs* or fifteen miles, diftant from 
Memphis, and 45 furlongs, alx)ut fix miles* 
diftant frorn the Nile. 

Of thefe two relations* the latter, by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, feems to l>e far more confonant 
to that of the accurate Mrs Greaves than that 
of Herodotus; for, that profound geometii- 
cian, oil meafuritig the altitude of it in the 
year 1633, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englifh feet, and the length of the 
fides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great diHimilitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng* 
Ulh feet; but a!fo adds, that, ** in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
neareft to the truth.” He deferibes the fum- 

p s mit 
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mit as teindinating, “ notin a point, like tme 
mathematical pyramids, but in a little flat, 
or fquare,” though it appears no more than- 
a point from belo^v, which fquare, “ by his 
own ineafure, is thirteen feet, and 280 of 
1000 parts of the Knglilh foot.” This par* 
ticular iiatement exhibits a remarkable 
proof of the cone6tnefs of this traveller’s 
oblervafions. “ Upon this flat,” he adds, 
“ if we aflent to the opinion of Procliis upon 
the Timaeus of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefis made their obfervations 
in aftronomy ; and that hence or near this 
place they fiidt difeovered, by the rifing of Si* 
rius, their ANNUS xomoV, or canicular is, as 
alfo their periodus sotiiiacus, or annus 

MAGNUS KUvtxogy OF ANNUS HELIACUS, OI AN¬ 
NUS Dei, as it is termed by'Cenforinus, con- 
fifting of 1460 lidcrial years, in which fpace 
their TJioth vagum et Jixiim came to have the 
fame beginning.”* In a halty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in aferib- 
ing thefe lentiments to Greaves ivhicli are 
ijuoted from Proclus.-j' The opinion of IMr. 

Greaves 

♦ See Greira’a Works, voL u p- loo, obi fupra* 

f See tbe preceding volume, p* 319. 
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Greaves is not entirely coincident with that 
ofProclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a pro¬ 
found aftronoiner, was lei’s acquainted than 
his author with the aftronomical theology of 
the ancients. Mr. Greaves inclines to think 
that tlie p 3 Taniicls were l'e]>ulchres rather 
than altrouoniical obfervatories, or temples 
to the Deity: “ For to what purpofc,'” he 
obfenes, “ iliould the priefts, w ith fo much 
difficulty, afceiid fo high, when, below, with 
* more eafe and as much certainty, they might, 
from their own lodgings, hewn in the rock 
ujjon which the pyramids were erected, make 
the fame obfervations ?” But that feme mo¬ 
tives, either of a religious or a philofophical 
kind, fw-ayed the mind of thofe who erected 
tlie pyramids, is evident from the very mode 
of their fabrication, with regular fteps “ run¬ 
ning round the pyramid in a level line, and 
making a long, but narrow^ w alk, by w'hich, 
as by fo many ft airs, the fummit may be gra¬ 
dually afeended that fummit not ending in 
a p3’ramidal point, but forming a fiat fquare 
more than thirteen feet in breadth. 

If 1 might be pennitted to olfer an opinion 
upon a fubje<^l, concerning which the learned 
have been lb greatly divided in fentiment, I 
ftiould be induced, by the following circum- 

r 3 ftancesj 
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fiances, to conceive tlie ul’e to which they 
■n ere anciently applied to have been threefold^ 
and to C'onfidcr them at once us Tounst 
TEMPLES, and OnSEEVATOBlES, If it coiild 
be proved beyond all doubt that the Egyp¬ 
tian pyramids were Iblely intendnl by their 
fiibdcators for tombs, the argument would hy 
no means tend to dirprove lUcy-were tem¬ 
ples, or not ufed as obfcpvatoriea. It is lui- 
neccilkrv tor me to re [teat in this place, that 
the deities, tionoujed in the Pugim world, 
were not originally adOi^d in teinph;s railed 
by the liihoiip of man, but on the (hinmits of 
hills and in the Tt?ceflc 5 of lacrcd cavejiia. 
According to fomc oftiic mbfl efteemed au¬ 
thors of elailical antiquity, the fnii temples 
ever erected upon cartli, were fepulcliral incj- 
numents, in which facred rites were jatr- 
ibmicd in honour of the memory of thofe 
whom the blind udmimtirm and ilavifli obe¬ 
dience of their fubje(fts exalted, wJicn dead, 
to the rank of deities. As, by a firain of 
unmanly flattery, too generdl erven at this 
day through all the Oriental world, they had 
compared them, when living, to the brighteft 
^ of the heavenly hoil, and even diitinguiflied 

them by their names; fo, when entombed* 
they paid to them the honours conlerrcd by 

their 
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their abjeiSl fuperftltion upon the planetary 
train. But as the planet, by far the molt 
glorious and confpicuous of them all, was the 
sux, and as it was cuftomary to reprefent 
him by pyramids and obeliihs, the fepuh 
chral monument iikewife aflTumed the pyraT 
inidal form, a fonn which brought at once to 
their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortiil. Theology and aftronomy, 1 have ob- 
feiTed, were, in thofe days, fifter fciences; 
and, under the double impreffion of their in¬ 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices uleful to the cultir 
ration of their darling fcience. It was natural 
i'or them to obferve with more fixed and en- 
thufiaftic attention, as well as to-adore with 
more intenfe feiv'or, the folar deity on the 
elevated apex of tliat temple, which was at 
once eredted to his honour, and bore imprefied 
the facred form of his own majellic beam. 

Conceming the diinenfions of the exterior 
ftones that conftitute this pyramid, though 
iMr. Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
\vith Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
make the leaft ftone in it to be thirty feet in 
magnitude, yet he is willing to allow all the 
ftones to be of that diinenfion, if we may be al¬ 
lowed to undei-ftand thofe words in the fenle of 

F 4 thirty 


thirty cubical feet, fince many of them are of 
a fize ftill greater than even that enormous 
proportion. Concerning thofe of the ftones 
which form the interior region of this pyra¬ 
mid, efpecially of that folitary and folemn 
chambei in the dark bofom of 'this ftony re- 
cefs, his own relation is too interefting to be 
abridged. This rich and fpacioiis°apart- 
mcnt, in which art may feeiri to have con¬ 
tended with nature, the curious work being 
not inferior to the rich materials, is formed 
in tlie heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diftant on all the tides, and idniolt in the 
midft between the bafis and the fiimmit. The 
floor, the titles, the rootj of it are all made 
of vaft and exquitite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they were not veiled and obfeured 
by the fleam of tapers, would appear glifter- 
ing and fliining. ^I’he ftones which cover this 
place are of a ftrange and flupendoiis length, 
like foinaiiy huge beams lying flat and traver- 
fmg the room, and withal fiipporting that in- 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above."* 
The room itfelf Mr. Greaves deferibes as ex¬ 
ceeding in length thirt^^-four Englifh feet, the 
confequent length of tiiofe amazing (labs that 
form the ceiling; the breadth of it as leven- 

teeq 
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teen feet ; ami tbc height as nineteen feet and 
a half. 

There is a mmd anti exceedinglj curious 
obfprx'ation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the Frencli ijiivetfcr, M, jVlaillet, irlio vi- 
iited it no left than forty times, to obtain com¬ 
plete information ConcernJng form and de> 
%ii, and %vho Ims given the bert defcriptlon 
of it extant, 'I’bis gentleman, after abeut- 
jug to the general conjeclure, that it was ori¬ 
ginally intended for the lepulehre of ('heops, 
orfinne other tnoiil oncieid Ibvei’eign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a iwharoiis ciiftom in the Oriental W4>rld, 
of the prevalency of which i have exhibited fo 
many tiriking inftances among the Indian ra¬ 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, with that fove- 
reign, W'(iof()cvcr he might have been, other 
luiman beings were f.ntom b^daliv e; and, in 
fnpport of this opinion, he advances tlie fol¬ 
lowing fa^s. Exactly in the centre of llie 
chamber, according to M, .Mailtcfs accurate 
furvey, “ arc two cavities O'ppofitc to c^ch 
other, throe feet anti a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a fix>t in 
widtli, eight inches in height, and runs, in a 
right angle, to the outhde of the p_vTainid : 
Uiis cavity is now Hopped up wiili Hones fiva 

or 
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or fix fcpt, from ite mouth. Tlie other, cut 
towards the call, the fame diJlance Iroiii tlie 
i^oor, is perfei^lly round, and wide enough to 
receive the luo Alls of a mnn; it enlarges at 
AHl to a foot ituliamctcrf and lofes itfelfasit 
defeends towards die bottom of tlie pvrainid.^^ 
The foniievof lliele cavalieshe couje^lures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal for the 
conveyance of air, food, and Inch other ncr 
crdlaries to ilic mifenihlc beings, incloled with 
the coiiifo of their monarch, as long as life 
remained to them; and he makes no doubt 
but tliey were provided with a long cafe, pro- 
jmrtioncd to the lize of the cavity, witii a 
cord affixed to enidi end of it, by which it was 
drawn in by tire pcrfotis incarcerated, and, 
when emptied of its rontouts, tlmwn back by 
thnfb wtio fnpplied tluiir iiecciritics from witlt« 
out. £a{:h fif tUefe he fupptjlbs to 

liave been provided with u coffin to contain 
Ids corpfe, and that they fuccelfjvcly rendered 
litis laft fad duty to eacli other till only one 
remained, Tvho inuil neceffiiiily want the be- 
ncAt of the pious boou conferred by him ou 
his detiealed contpanions. 1'hc other cavity 
ou the eaft,, which dclceodcd dovrii towiirtia 

tlm 

« Sec the where aecctini of hf, MjjlUet utlbmd in Smty eni 
JSiri’^ vol. 1. 
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the bottom of the pyraotid, be prcfomcs was 
meant for the palT^e of cxcreTiicnts and other 
fihh, ^hich fell into fome deep place tiiade 
for the purpofe of receiving them. This deep 
place he would gladly have explored ; and, 
had he tbnnri any tiling iUte it on the outfide, 
corretpondlng with the oblong cavity witiiiu, 
he tells US he Hiould have conhdei'cd it as an 
jrreffagable teftimouy of bis hypothelis. But 
from making this feaicb he M*as prevented by 
the fear of giving umbrage or exciting alann 
in the jealous Arabian governors of tlie coun¬ 
try, whofc myrmidons always narrowly watch 
the motions of Europeans; tliofb inquifitive 
Europeans whom they fiip|)o(e to be guided 
leis hy haniilefs oiiriofity, than urged by in" 
futiable avarice in (iucll of coneealeti treii* 
fures, and whom they fnfpc^ to be armerl 
with talifmans of tn^meiidous power to tear it 
foom its dark recefs in the boibm of the earth. 

The wlioie of this relation is continent udtb 
probability, anti confonuabic to tiie manncni 
of tbofe remote aims. Whether or not, how¬ 
ever, there be any truth in the conjedurc of 
the Ibvcrcjgn’s attendanLs being interred w ith 
him, this at h^ail is evident, from the circum^ 
ilaiiccs enumerated of the palfages for the ad-« 
million of freih air and utlier necellknes, that 

ofociating 
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officmting priefts attended ia this chamljcr, 
made facred by the aflies of the dead, and 
perfoinied foleum rites hi lionaur of the de- 
ceufed. \Vc have read that, in India, cakes 
and vratcr were offered to the dead, without 
which offerings the gholl of tiic dehmet ivan- 
Hercd forrowtid and iiiiappcatcd. Even the 
diilant appreUcnlion of wuiiting this jToitlnV 
moiis bleliUig thrilled with honoi' tiic ion I of 
the Indian lovcTt'igii Diilliuiaata,* It is move 
than |K)il:ble, from the early inliinacy of tlie 
two nations, that ihiiilar (cuLiments ]>crvadcd 
the Ijreaflof the Egyptian inonarchs, and that 
priefts, citlier cntoluht^d for life having ac- 
cefs to the centre of the [iji-aiiiid by foiiie fe¬ 
rret palfage now imkiiown, iit alternate fiiceel- 
fton took n p there their Iblllary aivode, attended 
to pay tilt; finic^itil riles, to n atcl^ ) he embalm-* 
I’d eorpfe, and light miew the expiriijg taper, 
will account for the well w hich hvouglit 
i[ifo the pyramid thewatersof iheNiJc, ei|mT!- 
iy conreemted with iholb of tlie Ganges, the 
Iberct pa ft age near lliat well, and tliO houles 
of the priells adjoining the pyraiiiid, which 
have been niinutciy dclbribcd, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves, Ifor what rcaton, 
indeed, fliould there behoufosof the priefts ad- 

joiuing. 
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joining, nnlefs the pyramid, although oiigi- 
nally erected for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple, a temple probably in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the nioft gloomy orgies anciently celebiated, 
propitiatory of malignant dsemons and itaint d 
witli human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a Ikeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together witli that ivhich contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called 
the farcophagus could ever have contained a 
human body, fince tlie larcophagi of the 
Egyptians were always placed credt, and never 
laid flat; nor, as Mr. Bryant has judicioufly 
obfened, is there.any one inftance upon re¬ 
cord of an Egyptian being entombed in this 
manner. It \vas, therefore, a ciftem to con¬ 
tain the water ot purification,* brought from 
the adjoining Nile, a river, which in Egypt 
was holden in a light equally facred as was 
the Ganges in Hindoftan, whofe waters are 
conveyed to the moft diftant regions of that 
country, and into whofe ftream the expiring 
Hindoo plunges, in the rapturous hope of _ 

gliding- 

• See Mr* Bryant’s Analyiis, voi- iiL p. arid Dr* 

Trayels, p, 70, 
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gliding into paradife tlirough its confecrated 
Vave. 

The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal 
fabrics was, according to Herodotus, erected 
by Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about 
fifty years after the fonner, and Diodorus 
Siculus ftates each fide of tiie bafe at fix 
hundred feet, which is one hundred feet lefs 
than the lateml dimenfions of that pyramidi 
Mr. Greaves, however, found them both, in 
point of height and latitude, to be nearly equal* 
The third p\Tamid, afferted by Herodotus to 
have been the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, 
towards the clofe of the eleventh century be^ 
fore Chriit, is very confiderably fmaller than 
either of the foregoing. As the firlt has been 
fo minutely defcribed, there is no occafion for 
entering into any enumeration of particulars 
relative to the two latter, into the internal 
regions of which no vifible entrance has evet 
yet been dilcovered by human fagacity. 

The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conllruftion, in the 
malTy ftones that compofe them, and in the 
purpofes to which they were applied, a 
ftriking fimilarity between thefe loftyjEgyptian 
edifices and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have obfen ed, univcrfall^' aflTume 

the 
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the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout, 
llie obfervation holds equally tree of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conllmded with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their fides correfpond with 

the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD ; 

and, it flioulcl be remembered, that, in the 
infcription on the furface of the grand p}Ta- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftible proot^ 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native 
Egyptians and of the Indians confilted of 

A VEGETABLE DIET. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one refledtiou, to which 
indeed I fliall not at prefent fubjoin any 
additional obfervations, but the coidideratioii 
of which will finally be of the utmolt im¬ 
portance in fumming up the evidence relative 
to this comparative parallel of tlie anticiuities 
of Egypt and India, deduced from the exa¬ 
mination of their proficiency in architectural 
knowledge and cultivation of tlie arts aud 
languages in general. On no part of the three 
great pyramids, internal or external, does 
there appear the leaft fign of thofe liierogly- 
phic fculptures which fo eonfpiquoufly and 

' fo 
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fo totally cover the tt-mplcs, Ure olwlijlts, and 
colofiki tones, of Upper Kgypt. Thb ex¬ 
hibits demonftr^iti^'e prooi*. tliat, at Llie jicriod 
of the conftnidion of tliofe nialliss, that kind 
of hierogljpliic decoiTition was not inventerl; 
for, had that facerdotal cJiaia^ter bcxvi tJieii 
formed, they would untloubtedly not have 
hern destitute of them, 'flic pymtuid^ were, 
therefore, fabricated la ieras far inure remote 
tJiati thofe atfigncd them I>y i lcrodotus jind 
DitKionis Siodus; iu the veiy Infhiicv and 
dawn of feience, when as yet [jodibt3^ niankiiid 
knew not how to form the arched and pon¬ 
derous roof, or to fnjiport that roof with 
graceful columns. hiimati jaide be 

himibled by the refledlion, tJiat fume' of tJie 
moll llupendous piodrgles in anchiteclure of 
the ancients owed tlieir origin to their igno¬ 
rance. Had they^ known that water would 
rife nearly to the fame elevation as thfit 
from which it falls, thole aiuasiing produc¬ 
tions of human lat>t>ur, Uie uqueiliit^s, would 
never have excited at once the alloiiiJlt- 
meot and admtmtiou of their wifer pol- 

tcritv. ¥ 

¥ 

The prodigious tiimeiiftons of the sputivx 
have already engaged our attention. It exhi¬ 
bits another ilriking proof how eager tlie an¬ 
cients 
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eients were to grafp at that kind of immorfa- 
iity which enormous ftniiftures of a fepul- 
chral kind beftow* on their vain iabricators; 
for, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 
King Ainafis. Travellers have difcovered in 
the back part of the hug:e rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
maufoleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftnnSling tombs of a vaft fize, and 
at the fame time inacceilible, was in particular 
conne6ted with the theology of the ancient 
- Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved perfect, 
the foul, of the tranfmigration of which they 
"U'ere llrenuous believers, deferted not its for¬ 
mer companion during the period of its 
own fojouming amid ft the inferior fpheres, 
TTiough they knew its vital energy had cealed 
to animate the various members, yet they 
fondly flattered themfelves that it continued 
hovering as a faithful guardian round its for¬ 
mer habitation, and, at length, relu6tantly 
left the mouldering clay* The foul, after this 
defertion of its ancient comrade, continued 
its extenfive circuit in the fuccefiive ani¬ 
mation of various other forms, terreftrial, 

• Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvi. cap. t*. 
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nqttaltC; and iiptlu^rial, and, according lo 
liL'rtidotus, Hiuilly tiiiilUt;d its tvandcrings iu 
the i'pace ot' tinx'C tlioiiraiid j'Oai's.* 

!n tills comparative retmfpeCl upon tJic 
ancient worhs uf the Egyptians and the 1 ji- 
dians, the lurprlfuig diincniioas of the grand 
ailificiui lake, built by itlacris, and dLiiiii- 
guiihcd Jjy his name, ougiit not to l>c pahl'd 
by entirely uiinotued. llerodoitis, poUibly 
taking into Ills accuuiiL the whole extent of 
dial vafl valley at this day called JJaber- 
BeelomaUi or ihc Sat v^iikout aafer, dates 
the whole circumference of tins lakoAit 4j0 
miloti. modern liatcmctit of Eocoeke, 

wIhi gives its <rimeniiuns as 50 miles long and 
to hi’tKid, is, hoivcvcr, tiir more [>i'obable, 
and a lake of Inch ex ten I might finely lx; 
fiidicicut to confer inmiortalitv on one lb-' 
vcrcign. ^fariy of the ancient relervoirs in 
India, fabiicatcd to receive the waters of the 
datigcs, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the iintuinl inundations, are of a magtit' 
tude fcuieely Eels allontlliJiig, while thulb of 
Infer tor fize and more recent date arc hnilhed 
tn a fiyle of execution equally ■wonderful, be¬ 
ing dunked with frccllone, and having icgu- 
lar flops defccndhig into lUe capacious ijnlbn. 

They 
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They arf' numerous in every part of India, 
but inore particularly in the Peninfula, and 
are adapted botli to pfdideal and pious pur- 
pofes, 

1 ’ rom ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furvpying its jrrodigies, let us alceiid 10 
the ronteiuplalion of the niaguificcnt edi¬ 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Palling by Meiiipliis, once (h famous for the 
worlhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarceiy any a]>parcnt ruins remain to mark 
the difputcd fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fuinpUious ftnnjliire, where 
painting, fcnlpturc, and aftronomical feienre, 
united their powers to adorn the liiperb ft’|iul- 
citml temple of Ofymandes, near llielies- 
Olyniandes wtts one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Kgyptian. 
Ibvcreigns of rtmiotc antiquity, has been often 
conioundc'd with tlic grt’at Oliris* It will he 
of more importance to detcribc the temple 
j itfclti than to engage in any tifclels difquifi- 
tion concerning the fabricator, I’bis auguil 
building is the inoft perfc«‘t of all ihofeof the 
great Diofpolis, or uiiciciit Tliebes, at prefent 
denonunaled Luxofcm, or laixore. The ac¬ 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is veiy 
uujiutc, but too long for entire inlertion, ef- 
‘ G S pecially 
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pecially as it is my intention to illultrate that 
account by the additional obfenations of 
Pococke and Norden, The entrance into it 
was through a giand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fixty^two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po¬ 
cocke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
fmce they are even at prefent fifty-four feet 
above ground; and, from the great drift of 
fand, by which fome coloffal ftatues near it are 
half-buried, he is of opinion they mufl. have 
funk more than eight feet and a half. This 
ancient temple itfelf, infread of being built in 
the pyramidal ftyle, confifted, like forae of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and ' 
inclofures, one wdthin the other; and, in 
pailicular, a grand colonnade of ftone is men¬ 
tioned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 
in length. Inftead of piUars, according to 
that claflic, the fabric w^as fupported by Co-, 
loffal figures of animals, each compofed of a 
fingle ftone, and car\'ed in an antique ftyle. 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the reader 
with aftoniflmient at the Ikill of the Egyptian 
architeifts, “ that the whole roof was contraxft- 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was all 
one fingle ftone, and fpangled with ftars on a 
Iky-coloured groimd/^ In the interior re- 
3 ceffes 
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"ccfics were other courts, £iU the WfiUs of which 
were covered with feu 1 pin res; iome reprclent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince, 
who, in reality, was no other than Sclbftris; 
feme of venerable perfonages, an-ayed in the 
cniigns of juftice, like thole clcfitriliCtl by 
Mr, Hunter in the caverns of Elcphanta, and 
ready to execute judgment upon the atten¬ 
dant criminals ; others again performing fa- 
crifjcc to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif* 
tinguillied by their refpedive lymbpls. In 
the centre of thefe courts were ftatues of a 
gigantic ftze, one of ivhich reprefentcd Ofy- 
inandes hlmfelf, dilliuguilhed by tiiis infer ip- 
lion : “ I am Ofyiuandes, king of kings. If 
any one lliould be' cledrous of knowing what 
kind of a prince I am, and where I lie, let 
him excel my exploits I" Around this prin- 
cijral ftatue were other coloflUl figures, Ms 
fuppofed relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this fuinptuous temple Its 
greatell celebrity, was the valt circle of 
wrouaht sold, a cubit in thicknefs, and 563 
qubits in rircumfcreucc, denoting the days of 
the improved year, on which were marked the 
heliacal rifings and fettings of the. liars for 
every day of tlij^t year, with the conleqmint 
■ 0 3 prog- 
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prognoftications of ilia Eg\'ptiaii aitrobgcrs.* 
Tluscin:umftancc I have dlewhere uigeci as a 
remarkable proof of the carJj mul deep profi- 
ricncy of the Egyptians iu allnmomy, fmee 
the temple of Ofy man ties is aQcrted by Scali- 
ger on Herodotus to liave been erected l>y 
Scfoftns, after liis Ba<ftrian cxpeditioii, defig- 
naLed among tliole fculpturL’s, tliirtccii iiuu- 
di'cU yeai-s at Jeaft before the CJiriltian wm. 
I’his great golden circle was carried away by 
Camhyfcst when he ravaged Egypt and dew 
the god iipis, in tlxe fixlh century before the 
commencement oftlmtaira; and Mr. Norden 
declares^ that, at the period of his vidt to 
tills temple, in ] 738, there liilt appeared to 
he the mai'k where tlmt circle was fixed."-f- 
Diodorus informs us, that the whole of this 
grand ediHcc extended one mile and a Cjuarter 
in circumference; and a plan of the wJiole, 
with dtllgiis of particular parts, may be 
feen in the 40th plate in Dr. Pococke's 
Egypt, 

Thus fiiperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fcpulcljral temple of a deifiej> moiitai,. 
Let us turn onr eye to yonder flili uioie 

* Diod; sic, lib, i* 45, pt , 

f Xurden^i Tnt^ctt ia Egyyt and NobUj v&L E p. 
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amazing pile of ruins, and mark, amidi^ 
mountains of fubverted columns and coloi- 
fal ftatues overthrown, with what profiifion 
of coft and pomp the ancient Thebans adorn¬ 
ed the temple of Deity itself. The moft 
ancient of the four temples that adorned 
Thebes w'as indeed aftonifldngly fuperb, and 
worthy of the city which Homer calls Ixaroft- 
■nvxof, or poflTeirmg a hundred portals; that 
celcbmted city 

Which fpwad her conquefts o’er a thou(aii4 ftates, 

And pour'd her heroes through a hundred gates. 

Tliis defcription, whether the w^rd Ixare/iwj- 
Xq; be confidered in a literal feiife, or only 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite niunber, de- 
cifively points out the period ot the proudelt 
glory of the Tlieban empire, which, as Ho¬ 
mer’s corrertnels may be depended upon, was 
about the time of the T’rojan wai’, that is, 
1200 years before the Chriftian tera. This 
circumllance lliould be attended to, and v ill 
be of great importance when we lhall com¬ 
mence our inveftigatign concerning the dil- 
puted priority of the Indians and Egyptians 
in point of national population and graii- 
depr. “ The circumference of this moll 
araud and moft ancient temple, according to 
^ G 4 • Diodorus, 
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Diodorus; was thirteen ftadia, its height for¬ 
ty-five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its exter-» 
nal magnificence, he oblerves, were its internal 
decorations, and the otferings with w'hich it 
was enriched; for their intrinfic value ailo- 
nilliing, but ftill more fo for the exquifite 
deUcacy with which they were tabricated.^* 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en¬ 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendor, but 
that the gold and Clver ornaments and uten- 
fils, with all the coftly ivory and precious 
Hones, which it once boafted, were pillaged by 
the Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the 
temples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that,- 
by the artifts carried in captivity to Peifia, the 
proud palaces ol Perfepolis and Sula were 
built. But, though that point be difputable^ 
there cannot be a doubt that tliey were deco¬ 
rated with their fpoils and enriched with 
their trcafures. Even in the rubbilh collect¬ 
ed together, after the iiifaliable avarice of 
that ravager had gratified itfelf in plunder, 
and, after the fire had exhaufted its rage, 
there were found “ of gold more than 300 
talents, of filver near 2300 talents "* 

Of 
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^ Of the original plan and exifting ruins of 
this grand temple, unrivalled in the univerfc, 
Pococke has given an accurate dcfcription 
anddeligns; and Norden, \vhom his tyrant 
Arabian efcort prevented from landing, has 
preliented us with correal views of the feveral 
gateways. Of the principal and moft fuperb 
portal, with the (lately obelilks before it, an 
engraving taken fi’om the latter traveller's 
beautiful drawings, forms the frontifpiece of 
this volume. Its ailonilhing depth and mafiy 
Iblidity feem to promife an eternal duration 
to this immenfe edifice; while the obelilks 
bid lair likewile to remain as immortal monu¬ 
ments of the (kill and correal talle of the old 
Egyptians. The thicknels of the portal is 
forty feet, and the height of the olreUlks, each 
of which confills of one folid block of granite, 
is fixty-three feet four inches, befide what 
remains buried beneath the drifted faud. 
I’he completion of this magnificent lane 
feems to have been the labour of many ages, 
and the decoration of it the pride of the fiic- 
ceflive monarchs of Thebes. Eight fove- 
reigns might have refpedlively gained de- 
ferved immortality by the ereftiou of the 
eight different gates, each of which is finillied 
in a different ftyle ; I’pme towering in llmple 
‘ majefty 
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majefty 'without ornament, and others to¬ 
tally covered with the moll beautiful hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Proceeding farther, you come into the fa-^ 
cred library, with a very remarkable infcrip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders 
IciT^eToy, the Dilpenfatory of the Soul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of Eppt, 
with their various fymbols, were finely fculp- 
tured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thole two remarkable fculptures exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere¬ 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the gubernator mmidi, 
in his boat; the fiidl borne by twelve men, 
the fecond by eighteen. Thele liave been re¬ 
engraved in Mr. Bryant’s Analylis, in corro¬ 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his in¬ 
genious book principally turns, and the out¬ 
lines of which are exhibited to the reader in 
a fomier page ol tlicfe Dillertations. Aeeic- 
niony, relembling this, at this day pievails in 
India, which poUibly might have had a fnni- 
lar origin, I mean tliat of annually commit¬ 
ting the image of Durga to the Ganges, after 
the celebration of her rites on the folcmn felli- 
vity of that goddefe. Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the 'walls, Dr. Po- 
eocke obferved “ one that had a tortoile on. 
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;the head for a cap ” moft probably that Her- 
.mes, whofc emblem ivas the teftudo, tlie pro- 
rper fymbol of the god of .eloquence and mufic, 
^the former of which doubtlefe gave bird) to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his 
celebrated lyre, Hermes, it will be remem- 
.bered, was the god who fiiil taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Ofiris in 
liis famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the aits of agriculture. He is, there¬ 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke tar* 
ther relates in his defcription of the fcidptures 
of this magnificent room, by a man leading 
four bulk with a firing, (Pococke, p. 108,) and 
with inftruments of facrifice to the fun, of 
whom Ofiris, in his mythological character, is 
the rcprefentative. Dr. Pococke mentions alfo 
other fculptures, wth hawks' heads, the bird 
facred to the Nile, bearing the confecrated 
crofe, a fymbol explained in a preceding page- 
Diodonis has mentioned likewife, as part of 
thelc fculptures, a reprefentation of the annual 
ottering to the deity of the gokl and filver 
collected out of the mines of Egypt. And 
nothing furcly could be more proper tlian the 
offering of that gold and filver to the folar 
deity, whole beams, penetrating into the 
■ '' deep 
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deep reccff^ of the earth, matured, in ib dark 
bofoni, the glowing ore. The Sun, Ming 
round the world jn a boat, la one of the mofl 
frequent fymbols of the Eg>'ptiaus, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their fliouldens 
-were doubtlefa meant to fliadow out the 
isjcive months. All thefe circumllanecs alluded 
to the celebrated expedition of Otiria, men¬ 
tioned above, upon which, aa 1 muft enter at 
large in the early period of my* hlftory, it 
is unnecfiffary for me in this place to expa* 
tiate. 

In giving an account of the internal recefles 
of this temple, I>r. Fococke* deferibea 
« a dark granite room of more than ondintiry. 
Ian<ftitj" which he thinks was the place 
allotted for the noble virgin, who, according 
to Strabo,t was annually, in a very fmgular 
manner, confecrated to the deity* 'I'he 
Egyptians, however, not only confecrated 
virgins, but, like all the otlier nations of the 
ancient world, profufely flied in facrifice the 
blood of human beings. They in particular, 
as Diodorus informs U5,X facrificed red-huired 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufc |ib mortal 
enemy, Typhon, was of that colour, Eufiris (a- 

criheed 
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crinced Thracius to appeafe the 'angry Jnle'v 
knd three men were daily fac^ced to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis; inftead of which. King Amafis 
' afterwards, humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be oftered. A funilar ftory is relat- . 
cd by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by thcyelation of a prac“ 
tice witiiefled by a recent traveller. This 
Arabian author is byname Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, wliich M.Vatier tranflated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a cuftom of 
the Egyptians to facrifice to the river !NiIe a 
young and bcautLfi.il virgin, Vihom, arrajetl 
in rich robes, they hurled into the itrcam. 
The ancient Perlians, we have remarked irorn 
Herodotus in a preceding page, obfer\'ed the 
fame inhuman cuftom; tor, when Darius 
arrived at the Strymon, he cuufed nine young 
men to be thrown into that river. It is veiy 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuftom may be traced in 
Egypt; for, according to M. Savary, “ they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
.woman, which they call the Betrothed, ajud, 
placing it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 

into the liver previous to the opening of the 
' , dam.” 
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dam.''* This reminds me of a paflage in 
Sonnerat, who fays the Indians, to fome of 
their gods, at this day facrifice horfes made of 
claif, an undoubted fubftitute for the Asw am- 
EDHA JUG. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mohammedans themfelves are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho¬ 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 
unifonnly endeavoured to put a flop to thefe 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
effedted it in a manner of which the fame 
Murtadi, a fuperftitious Mohammedan, has 
given a curious relation, by throwing into the 
water a letter addrefled to the Nile, and com¬ 
manding that river, in the name of God and 
Mohammed, to flow with its ufual abundance 
and fertilize the land; which behell the river 
immediately obeyed, to the aitoniniraent and * 
Converlion of the infidels- In India their 
fevere inuldls on thofe infatuated w'omen, who 
commit themfelves to the flames on the funeral 
pile of their hufbands, have rendered that 
horrid pradlice far lefs common; and the 
Englifli, adding their authority to that of,the 
Mohammedans, have greatly contributed to 
aboliih the bloody rite in the precincls of 
their domain. “ Here," fays Dr. Pococke, “ I 

finillted 
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finiflied my obfeiTations on the ancient city of 
Tliebes, celebrated by the fiift of poets and 
hiftoriaus that are now extant; that venerable 
city, the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of molt other cities; and yet fuch 
vail and furprizing remains are ftill to be feen 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con¬ 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with¬ 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they muft 
have lafted for ever, as, in fa(!il, feems to 
have been the intention oi the founders ot 
them.”* 

H. Savary having vifited this celebrated fpot 
fo recently as the year 1779* it will doubtleft 
gratify curiofity to fee lus account ot tlie two 
magnificent ruins juft deferibed. The en¬ 
trance into tlie fepulciiral llirine of Or>Tnan- 
des :M. Savary deferibes to be “ under a 
portico lixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this lualiy marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difeover the work ot the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide; at the entrance is an immenfe hall, 
containing eight-and-twenty columns, lixty 
feet high, aud nineteen in circumference at 
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the bafe; they Hand each twelve feet afunderf 
the enonnous Hones of the ceiling are fo per¬ 
fectly joined and inferted one in the other, as 
to appear to the e^^e one folid marble flab, a 
hundred and twenty-fix feet in length, and 
forty-lix in breadth j the walls are loaded with 
inmunerable hieroglyphics, among which is 
a multitude of animals^ birds, and human 
figures. The traveller recognkes, among the 
defio^ns engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of 'India ; tlie nidenels of the fcnlpture 
befpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy."* 
M. Savary concludes this defcription with 
alking, “ Have the Egyptians received thefe 
deities fi'om the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians ?” I hope to be able hereafter 
to give a fatistaCtory anfwer to this interefling 
queltion. 

M. Savary s defcription of the prefent ap¬ 
pearance of the auguft abode of the deity 
above-ilefcribed is too interelling and too fpi- 
rited to be omitted. 

“ Near Camac, we find the remains of one 
of the four principal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus SiciUus. There are eight entrances 
to it, thiee of which have a spiiynx of gi¬ 
gantic iize. Handing in front, with two colofial 

ftatucs. 
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ftatues on each fide of the fphynx, Trhich are 
lefpeaively cut fi-om rffingle bhK:k of marble 
ill the antitpie talte. Croliing thefe majefiic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, ami one hundred 
and fifty in length. I’he entiaiice into thefe 
is through pyramidal gates, and the ceiling is 
formed of ftones of an aftonifliing fize, fup- 
ported by the two walls. The fi_i'l^ thefc 
porticoes is eptirely of red granite, pcrfertly 
poliflied. Coloffal figures, riling fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
fides; without, are two ftatues, thirty-three 
feet high; the one of red granitCj the other 
fpotted with black and grey; and within is 
another, of a Angle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 


• hand, that is to fay, a viiALhvs, wfiich , among 

ike Egyptians, was the fymbol of fertility. The 
fecond portico is half deftroyed ; the gate has 
only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigantic 
fize, one towards the fouth, the other towards 
the north. Each front of the third portico 
is covered with hieroglyphics of coloffal 
figures ; and, at the entrance of the gate, are 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, the 
tmnk of which is fifteen feet in circumference, 
and the ftatue itfelf wears a helmet, round 


H 


which 
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wliirh a ferpnit is ttimed, Tljt; Hiurtli por¬ 
tico coiifills of little niorc tiiaii aliuolt 

cntirclv dcfti'(V)’C{l, nml hcapsi of riibbilii, 
aniotig >vhicli are purts of a roloirus of red 
gninitc, ibc hotly of wlvirli Is thirty feut 
rumitl. Jieyofid tlude portifoes, the high 
iv iilLs , ii'hicii fon>i the firli txiLirt oi' tlie tem¬ 
ple, h<*giin. Tlie jJGOplo eiitened ut twelve 
gates; icvcml arc deliroyetl and othersi very 
rutnnvis. That, ivhirii has fiifterod lead froin 
tirue and the outrage of barhariaus, laees the 
veil. Ih^fure it, is a long Ipliynx avenue, 
'riic tJinicidiona of the gate arc forty feet in 
width, li.vty in height, and forty-eight in 
tJiickucls at the toirndarion. 'I’his gate, lb 
mafty as to apjwar indrltrubtihlc, is in the 
mdic ityte without hicro^glypliics, and inag- 
niGcenl in timpllrily. Through tliis we enter 
the grand court, on two of tliC tides of wideii 
(Iterc are terraces, eighty teet in width, and 
railed lix feet above the ground. A long thefe 
arc two beautiti!I roloniiudes. Beyond, is Uie 
fecond court ivkicl) leads to the tempk', a Off, 
i>y its extent, ctiinds the majeliy of the build¬ 
ing, It is iikewife cmbellUhcd hy a double 
Colonnade ; each r.oluiim is above fifty feet in 
licight, and eighteen in cireuinfereneu Jit the 
bufe. Their capitals are in tlic foriu of a valbj 

over 


* C ^^5 }. 

over uhicli n fqimro ftone is lalt!, wliicli pro- 
b{ibly ien'ed as u peclvllal Ibr lUitoeiS. Two 
prtKiigioiis colofliil fiijuies* mutilaitd by vio¬ 
lence. tcnoiuatc tlicti: colonnades. 

** From this point t be tiiloiiilhed eye (bn'oys 
.the temple, tlie lieight of wliich ss moll liirpri-. 

ju all its iininenfity. Its >valls of marEile 
appt^r everlalliiig* Its roof, which riles in 
the centre, is fulhtincd by ciglitcen rows of 
columns. Thofe ibnding under tlic mi>ll lofty 
part arc thirty in circumference, and 
eighty ill height; the uthers are one-third JeJs. 
'I'he wprld does not coutuln a building, the 
character and gnuidcur of which more forcibly 
hiiprclH ideas of awe and majelly it lecnis ade¬ 
quate to thCj lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of tltc Sujirciue Bciug; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but irith reverence.”* 

'f'hc ingenious ivritcr, after this account of 
the TKM VLK, proceeds to tteferibe the adjoin- 
iug palace of Lusokk; Imt tliat venerable 
pile, from his account, feems to be greatly 
altered hnee the jierloiL when Pocockc vilited 
it; and is nipldly haltuning to a lolal lict^v. 
The extent of ground on which this Qilendid 
palace UchhI is rcprcfeiitcd fo be vct 3’ fpacious 
as well as its courts, “ ivltich are entered 

under 

* 5iw>'t on Eiyp.t ii. ff. 4 ■. 
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under porticoes, fupported by columns forty 
feet high, without eitimating the ample bafe 
buried under the fund. Pyramidal majeftic 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics; the re¬ 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn; rows of coloflal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in theground; 
all declare what the magnificence of the 
principal edifiefe, the feite of which is known 
by a hill of ruins, mull have been. But no¬ 
thing can give a more fublime idea of its 
grandeur tlian the two obelilks with which it 
was embelliflied, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance- They are each a folid block of gra¬ 
nite, feventy-two feet high above the furface, 
and thirtv-two in circumference; but, being 
funk deep in the fund and mud, they may 
w'ell be liippofed ninety feet from the bafe 
to tlie fummit! the one is fpUt touards 
the middle; the other is peifedly preferred. 
The hieroglyphics they contain,, divided 
into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, projedl- 
ing an inch and a half, do honour to the 
Iculptor. llic hardnefs of the ilone has 
pieleiTcd them from being injured by the 
air. Kothing in the whole circle of art can 
' be 
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be more awfuMv maiellic than thetc obe- 

msr* 

In coiifiilcring tlio prddlgious flru^luTO!; of 
the Thebabj \vc ought not to have pallerl, 
unnoticod, the Itately portico of Aoiimoi;- 
KAix, of whic-ii a beautiful engraving is given 
by Pocockc, init of wliich Savary^s ac¬ 
count, being more ample as M'ell as utoro 
recent, is here iiil'crteJ. 

“ Pour miles north of Melaoiii is Achmou- 
itnin, remarkable tor Its magnihceiit ruins. 
Among the hills of nibbini, that furround 
it. Is a ftately [lurtico, little injui'cd by time, 
a hundred feel long, tivcnty-fivc feet wide, 
ami fiipf)ortcd by t«xlvc columns, the capital 
of which is only a fniall cord. I''ach ia coui- 
poferl of three blocks of granite, fonning, to¬ 
gether, a portico of lixty tect iu height, and 
twenty-four in circmnfercncc. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hicroglypliics, the line of which begins 
by a pyramid, the two others are fluted. 
The columns arc ten feet diflant, except the 
two in the centre, which tbnn the entrance, 
and have an interval of fiflecn feet. Ten 
enonnoua ftones C4>Yer the portico in its w'hole 
extent, and thefe are funuounted by a double 

row; 

* Saviry'i Letter on ptj ¥qI^ li* p. 
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row; the t\^o in the retitru, ivliirh rile wrfli 
a irhinguiar fronts Turpafii the others in uiau- 
denr aiul ibicknefs. The ipediator is 
niflicd at beliolding llowcs, ot ratlicr roclcs; 
fo. poncteroiiSf ratfed lucty feet high fVt the art 
of man. The ftinouiiding frieze abounds 
wilii iiicroglyphies, wdi icuiptuied, contain¬ 
ing figures of birds, ihfedh, various anidiat^ 
and men feated, to ivhom others ajipear to 
preli:‘nt’’oftorings, 'I'his, probaljly, is the hifto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in n hofe ho* 
Hour this inomiinent ei^dtviL The poritcdf 
was painted icd mid bliic, wliich colours aid 
effaced ill uiany places; but the bottom oftli6 
nrcliilmve round the ebloiiiia.de has iircfcirtcl 
a gold colour furjirirdiglj bright. Tlie ceiling, 
aUb, contains fluHj of tt<nd f^iarMthg In an d- 
ziire fity with ilaVjtling brilliancy. Titis tnb= 
nument, niiled before the Tcrfian ronipicff, 
has neither tiic elegance hot purity bftlrcfcidii 
architci^tiire; but its indofinictible folidity, 
venerable liriiplicUy, and mnjefty, extort, at 
once, adoniUmiCiit and adtiitiutioil:"'^ 

'Hie p'oriiCo of Deiitlcra, alto tHu ancleht 
Tciit}^™, of vi'liich :ih engravih^ is prefenthd 
to the render oh the f^riVe plate wjIR the 
fpodtire view of Elephanth in tHb Ibrih'er pWi^ 

tlou 
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tian of tliis work, is too llupciulous an etlifice 
not to attWt tlie attention of him who wiin- 
Uers, in folitarv uontiMn plat ion, amuUl tin; 
mins of tlie It is thus Jclcribed by 

the ceiobrated Paul Lucas, ivho travelled 

thi'oiigh R?ypi <ibout the eomnicnccment of 
the lail century, and loiuid, like Tavernier, a 
noble patron in Louis tlic Fiftwnth; one of a 
race of kings, n lio, whatever nuglit lic tiieir 
political ei'TOi's, for many centuries ciicoumgcd 
genius and mefHt by ibe moft inunifirent re¬ 
wards ; ami whole total degradation theretbre 
y ftoiu iiij]»onal Iway, grateful Icieiice Ctin- 
* not behold without a ligli I “ Having \Yalk- 
ed,” lays M. Lucas, “ for foine tinic among 
tbehuuous heaps of Itones and marbles, I pw- 
ceived at a diltance a large and cstminely 
beautiful built ling; and, going up to it, I 
was afloniihed to IcC a work wliirh might 
julUy have been accounted one of the won¬ 
ders of the world. I came Hrft to the back 
part of this edifice, which was a great wall, 
without anj' wiudatvs, conttrucled ol large 
flones of granite marble, ot a dark colour, and 
entirely filled with bas-reliefs, larger than life, 
repreieiiting the akciknt ucities 0? 
K« YPT, w 1 Tit A Lt. Til E1II ATTnIUUTRS, I .V 
UIFEEHENT aTTITUPEs;” and foe tlus reii- 

II 4 ibll 


fon I Iiave it engi*aved on the fame plate with 
the Eiephanta fculjitures, reprefenting the 
•deities of India with their rcfpective attri¬ 
butes. “ Two lions of wliite marble, thicker 
than holies, in half relief, are fculptured on 
this wall, .flence I patled along the other 
fide, which is likewiie full of bas-reliets, 
and hath two lions as-large, and fituate like 
the former, at the dillance of about 300 paces, 
till at length I came to the grand front of this 
ftately fabric. Here 1 faw a vefiibulc, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by vaft ftjuare 
pilafters- A magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
together could fcarcely'embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and fuppoiis a 
flat roof made of ftones fi.x or /even feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted; for, 
there Hill remain llrong marks of the co- 
louis. The columns are made of vafl: inatfes 
of granite marble, and charged with hierO'* 
glyphics in bas-relief; each has its chapiter, 
coinpofrd of four women^s heads, with their 
hcad-drels, placed hack to back, lb that the 
four faces appear like thofe of Janus.” TTiey 
are, doubtlcls, the lour heads of Is is OsnfiA, 
alluding, like the four heads of Braluna, who 
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is AT.L TIFAT IS, AND ALL THAT E%’^ER WAS, 

to the four elements, and the four" quarters 
of the world. M. Lucas proceeds ; “ Thefe 
heads are of a fize proportionate to the thick- 
i\efs of the columns. Upon them there refts 
a fquare bafe, made of one done, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than reprefented on 
the plate, illuftrative of this min. A kind of 
cornice of a Angular, but not inelegant, fa- 
. fliion runs all along this periftyle, and termi¬ 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
are, oxer the middle portico, two large dra¬ 
gons, folded togetiier, and refting their heads 
on vaft wings ftretclied out on both lides of 
them. Although thefe columns are fo deeply 
buried in the mins that only one iialf of them 
appears, yet we may judge of their height by 
their circiiinfereuce; and, according to the 
exadt mles of archiledture, their fliafts were 
fifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafc, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
defcribes on the front of the portico, and 
which invaiiabiy decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, is the celebrated Hemptlia, 
or Egy ptian Trinity; for, he might have add¬ 
ed, that in the middle'of it was the orb, or 
CX.OBE, out of which the fcrpents and the 

wings 
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uings proceed. I liave oblcn-cd befbn', tlwit, 
fey the dmgOB, the fmeimts niWy meant a large 
■ferpent. Lura'i ferms to have been miikd, ^ 
bj the wiog^ that lliadow them, to call thcJii. 
dragon-t; hut the win«s, in IkA* ifiue ^vitU 
fheTerpents from the eeolml orb. 

Hefon: we ciitlndy l^iivorc for tlic re¬ 
gions nearer llie (ourcc ut the Nile, there ta 
OIK* circumltaucc peculiarly defendng of coti- 
fiUcrwtion, a ml wliich tins attracts I the notice 
as welt of M. Lucas as of a late very cclc- 
bmted hweiligalor of Egyptian antiquities^ 
De Piiuw. The reader may reineuiher 
that the aililt, employed by (jovcriKir Boon 
to take copies of the tcnipl.urcs at Saifetttv 
plainly traced on many of the ftatues the 
paint and gilding with winch they were 
anciently decorated, 'jlic fame Ijicctes of 
decoration is IHll more conlpicuuufly nliblo 
on the teiiiplcs and liatucs of 'lliebcs, and 
thefe united circumiuinccs rciiuirkahly corro- 
boj'ftte the cotijcCiure oiTci'cd towards the 
dofe of the tiril part of the pieccditig vulunio 
of DiHi'i iaiiuns, that they arc only relics of 
ancient ChaldEcan idolatry, the idols of wbicli 
appear, from tl»e pidurefque defeription ot‘ 
them th{?re cited from Lzekiel, to have been. 
Sculptured and adorned in a iiiaimcr Itrikinglv 

limiiar. 
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AtnilaT. T}c Pati^, in liis frCJtlifr Prt' 
tttted RcchrrrheS PhJMof»hk[UtS IVit ItS 
ICs CHinois, is of ofjhi^on- tliat 
thwart of paidting ftouriflTod in Opprr Ei>jpt 
In hi^ pertc<?fion in \ery frmofd airas, nnd 
that, irom th(? llfong remainhig imits of thtf 
vivid colouring, it in evident timl tht-j imifl 
liave uiidcrltood t!ie art of making their co- 
loiire bnlluint and durable in a inimner un¬ 
known to their poftcritj. 

As we afeend ftill higher that rtcli maga¬ 
zine of buried treafui-es, thcl'Ueliais of Kgypt, 
jnfpieft of a few otlier remarkable antiquities, 
more immediately coimeaod wiihonrfubjed, 
and as we pafs along tlie winding Ihore of 
the Nile, let us not forget that, like the 
Ganges, its waves are u.\ llowf,i> by the fupcr- 
iiithnis natives. They call the Nile, lays 
Mr. Vulney, “ holy, iileSVed, facred ; atnl, on 
the appearance of every trcili inuiulation, 
that is, on the opening of the canals, mo¬ 
thers are fecn pUmgiiig their cliildrea into 
the Hreain, from a belief that tliele waters 
have a piirifyiiig and divine virtue 'I he 
Gangt's, TTc liave olifen^cd from the Aycen 
Akberv, Hows from the hair of Yrn'llinn; 
pnd tiic Nile is faid, in the ofteii-citcd 

treatile 
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treatifc of Plutarch, to be the efttux of Ofiris, 
who 13 at once the great priiicijile of moiftuw:, 
fignilieti by his floating like Brahma on the 
leaf of the lotos in water, and the fourec of 
^ fecundity, typified by the prolific PiiAitts, 

as Seeva, in Indi^ is by the generative 

Ll2fCA31. t ’ 
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SECTION III. 

In this SeBion the Origin and Prgrefs of 

Arciiitectuhe are conjidered principally 

as that Science has Eeference to and is con- 

neBed with the agronomical and inijihological 

Notions of the A 7 icients.—In the Covrfe of it 

is.detaikd the Hijiomj of the Four Gheciax 

Orders; accurate Deferiptions aie 

given of the mojl celebrated Temples ofGreece^ 

compared, in their Defigns and fymhoUcal 

Becorafmu, with tliofe of Egypt and Lidia. 

* ^ 

I T would be unneceflary for us to afeend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for 
* the lake of ftill farther illuftrating my affer- 
tion, relative to the wonderful feature of 
fimilarity, I mean in point of grandeur and 
form, that prevails in the akchitbcture of 
thofe two moft celebrated empires of the 
ancient world, Egypt and India. Raifed m 
the infancy of fcience, the ftupendous edifices , 

of the Thebais have now, for above 3000 
. . years, 
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witliftood ihe niging elements and tlic 
vicdunce of eomnlmg tfint*. Sublime in native 
uii(je%, they tower above the boldclt efforts 
of every fueoiieding rare of morials to rival 
them; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverejKc, excite in m the uUnoft aftonifli- 
cieiit, that it was poffible for mankind tti the 
dawn oftlie arts torailb fabrics at onoclb ioftv 
and ib dnrublc. Oriemtai aitciiiTF.CTtrJtfi is 
deeply conuebled with Oriental n istoii y, lincc 
it ivii-s an JiniiieitioriMl cuflom throughout all 
the Kafl .for tlie captives, taken in hallle, to 
be eiIIployed bythcviiflor in creating fabrics, 
the fcul]itured walls of which recorded his 
'triumplis, wliih: its roftly decorations announ¬ 
ced to porterity his riches and itiaguilicencc. 
The hioroglyphir Icnlptuj'es on the lepulchral 
temple of Scfijffris are diredl proofs of thLs 
afibrtion. Sonic of thefiucli edifices of Perfia 
w'CjTe railed after tlie rleiuolttion of tliC Egyp¬ 
tian temples by Catiibyfes. Alexnncley, op 
bis return from Pertia, feenis to have aimed 
at acquiring immortality by his tiupeudous 
(rfTorts in arcliitechire; add the barbarian 
'Jimur, in later.periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Samarcajid not icls by the Jabour of 
Indian architedts than the glittering fpoils of 
tlio Indian m ctropolls. re iro/pettive inilory 

o£ 
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pf architecliire will aUb be iifcful to mark the 
progrefs of fupei-ftition, iince tlie earlicft 
created edifices bore' irapreffed the marks ot 
the reigning devotion. 'I’he fubje<3:, generally 
confidered, opens a wide field for inlligation, 
and I lhall cafily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and intereftiug, per¬ 
haps, beyond nioft others in the whole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to our 
ufual method, commence our refearches at 
the foimtain-head of information j let us 
revert to periods, when as yet the cedar and 
the palm fccurely reared their lofty heads on 
the mountain, and the rude granite repofed 
uudifturbcd in tlie dark bofom of its native 

quarry. 

Born in the deep fliades of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of Ctaverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conitrudting houles for -themfelyes, 
and ereaing temples to the Deity. Whpa 
chance, or neccility, led them from thole 
lonely retreats into the open plains, tliey 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of tvliicli the larger ends, fet in a 
circular maimer into the ground, and the 

fuperior 
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fupcrior estrcmilles tcrmiiwl Ing :xt IIjl' top 
iji the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the fiiil i<len of that pyramiclal fonn of 
building, wliieh, in itjgard to temples, the 
Iblnr' fuperililion aftenvai'ils conlltcmtcd and 
rendered permanent and miivcTfitl rliirrng 
many ages of barbaritj" and ignorance. 'I'iH 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the d'lftinguilliing and godlike attribute of 
leafon, had not di&lained to aflbciale with 
the beafts of the dclertj not* did they now 
rchife, in the infancy of icictice, to receive 
inftrudion from the prondent marlin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tetiants of the 
woods, from wliirli they ifliierl, filliitg up the 
interftices of their brittle ha!?iUitions with 
leaves and clay luingled together, Pliny, jji-' 
deed, expreftly atHrmsiliis of tht'm: exemplo 
fmiito ab liirundinum iiidis ;* they copied the 
example of tlic fwullov’s in building llieir 
nefts. 

. When mankind increaled in ntimbcrs and 
alTociated in larger Ijodics; when they tbiind 
their i1 under clay-fbiiced tenements totally 
unable to refill the violence of die conteiid- 
ingclcnicnta, l>eatcnto pieces by the driving 
iloru}, or deluged by t(>rrent.s of defceiidiiig 

rain; 

* fUiuj, BiiL lib. tiL op. 
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ralit; fonnctl the plan ot cre<5lnig mow 
Ixibllantuil tabric’s, und the fuUd trunks tit 
frees were, iiy their incrcafiiij^ knowledge 
in mcL'hanirs^ torn with violence fnmi the 
earth, for tlie purpofe oC contlruaing, for 
thcmlelves, a more fecurc and miiplc abode, a;) 
well as, for the tlcitv, a temple fuitablc to the 
gmiideur of ttieir eonceptions cnnceniiiig hi a 
natiiw and nttribulci!. Tliefe unhewn blocks, 
iin-anged in long and regular rows, fufiaincd 
H 11 ckwated roof coin[iofcd of fimilar (docks, 
placed fiat upon Uicm, and kingitudiiiuUy 
traveriiiig eacli other. They contrived, how¬ 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperjlition, 
gi-adualJy to crintracl: llie aibcnding pile, and 
gave tlie fummit a pyramidal form. 1 am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many 
ages have ciapfed, the veftige of the firll 
grand fuperllilion, fo general in the andent 
atras of tlie worid, is too apparent in the 
lofty fpin^s and pinnacles with which the 
ihcred edifices of Europe are decorated. 

'Hie genial w^arintli and nutrition beftowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
udora him, not merely, I firmly belieie, as 
tlje brightert of the orbs, but as the nobleft 
fviiibol hi the univerte of that ayviurriti 6*^;, 
tiiut unknown God, to whom the Athenians 
Toi. Ill, I creded 
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crc6led an altar, and of whom all memory 
and tradition was never wholly effaced from 
the human mind. The lofty obelifk and fpi- 
ral column, lymbolical of that beam, fliot up 
in every region where mankind increafed, and 
the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of his all-vivifying 
ray. In fiicceeding ages, fire, and the othcr 
clements, of which tlieir rapid advance in 
phylical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fimilar 
principles, received a kindred homage. Tiie 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
varying theology, and temples ivcre now^ eredt- 
ed of a quadrangidar fafhion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
liegan fo univerfaUy to receive the homage of 
fuperitrtion, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the fyllcm of which 
they began more accurately to comprehend. 
^Jhe pyramids of Egypt, built with fuch 
afironomical precifion as to front the four 
qnartei's of the world, and the quadrangular 
pagoda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, 
exhibifed in the former portion of this work, 
are remarkable inftances of the union of theie 
two predominant notions in the ancient fyftems 
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of theology; and the period in \rhich the 
former were erected, could it be afcertained* 
might poilibly point out the precife sera in 
which they were firft blended together in that 
. lyftem. 

In thefe public erei^ions for the perform¬ 
ance of the national worfliip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians lingularly inanifefted itfelf; 
for, it is very remarkable that nearly all the 
ancient accounts of the aftonifliing fplendour 
and magnificence dil'played in their buildings 
are wholly to be confitlered as referring to 
the temples of the gods and to fepidchral 
edifices. The former, their fublime notions 
concerning tlie Deity and his attributes^ taught 
them it was impoifible to ere£t in a ftyle too 
coftly; and, with refpedl to the latter, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus infonns us, they paid little at¬ 
tention to the building and decoration of theur 
domeltic habitations, for they efteemed them 
only as inns in which their relidence was 
tranfitory; but the fepulchres of the dead tliey 
coniidered as evcrlailing habitations, and 
therefore bellowed upon them all the deco¬ 
rations of art and an unbounded profufion of 
expence.* 

* Diotl. Sic. lib. i. cap- 4, p. isS.- 
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It was impoffible for aftronomy not to 
have had great influence wth the ancients 
in forming the plans of their buildings, but 
efpecially their temples, becaufe, upon that 
aflronomy was principally founded the batis 
of the popular fupcrftition. In the courfe 
of the extenlive aftronoraical difquifition:^, 
into which it will -be abfolutely nec^ifary 
for me to enter hereafter, in order to render 
the ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hindoftan 
intelligible, I flialJ have various opportunitit^ 
of evincing how deeply their phyfical, and 
efpecially tiieir fidercal, fpeculations I’egulated 
tlieir proceedmgs in this point. Two or three- 
inltances of this kind only lhall be here par- 
licularked. from the two moft ancient tmcl 
authentic hiilurlans, Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, 

In the extenfive and beautiful plains of 
CaiALD.iEA, 1 Iiavebetbre obferv-ed, aftronomyi 
probably had its birth, and on thofe plaius 
' were ceitainly made the fuft accurate celeftial 
obfcivations. According to Pliny, “ Belus 
inventor fiiit fideralis icientire that is, 
lielus firfl; collected together and reduced into 
a fyfteni the Icattered obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 

down 
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down by tradition from the preceding race 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors; for, there 
can be little doubt but that mankind, ftruck 
with the beauty and fplendor of the heavenly 
bodies; foon after the creation began to count 
their number and obferve their motions. The 
conje<frure is by no means improbable, that 
one intention of eredting that imincufe 
PYRAMID, the tower of Babel, was with a 
view to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt 
in fucceeding ages were doubtlefs in |>art 
intended to be, llupendous theatres for Aich 
aftronomical obferrations, as their limited 
acquaintance w'ith the principles of that 
fcience enabled them to make. The ivalls of 
the great Babylon itlelf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num¬ 
ber of the days of the ancient year.* If that 
hiftorian may be credited, the/iiifwrc invader 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking 
no lefs than two millions of men, and one 
ftadium was erected every day till the whole 
was completed within the period of that year, 
the length of which the meafure of their cir- 
cumference was intended to reprclent. In 
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Jufffre to Diorfarus, it ihouUi be added, that 
he jm.i:'nW to take tiiis arro«nt.frf>m Cteliaa; 

he Hibjouis, that, in Alexauder's time, 
Ihoit* ivulls weti! ill eiivuit 365 furlongs; a 
^;il'oulJl^Iauce, however, whluh by nt> means 
cleftroy^ the credit ot the firft accoimt. It 
rutJter fl-rves as ati additiorvnl tediiimny of tiio 
great Httcntitin of the ancients to allrononiical 
int|uirics, fmee it is moil probable, that, 
they had more iiccurdtely fixed the 
duration of the folar year, the* chTuit of the 
rit> walls was, by fume Ajeceeding fovercign, 
enlarged, that liie mmiher of furlontis might 
cxnttly correfpond with t!ie aggregate amount 
of the days added to the ajicicnt year* 

There is another very cxlraordinarj^ in- 
fiance, lecorded by Herodotus, of the fjiecu- 
lations of afirononiy infiueiicing the arehitec- 
Uiral defigns of thefovercigns of the ancient 
worhl, ivliich is exceedingly to my prefent 
ptirpofc, but withai is fo llrongly tinctured 
with llm wiffr-ce//ow,'t, that 1 fearccly dare to 
inferl it, 1 caimot itowei er avoid laying it 
bcVrijc the reader, who iviH credit llie w'hole 
rclitl Kin as u fait, or rqjed it as a fable, in 
prp[)ortioit as he may entertain a high or 
iiitciior degree of cilecm for that hiftorian. 
Ihe palace, ercilcd by JDejoces, accoi^ing 

to 
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to this writer, the firft ktnpf of the Meties, 
in the great rity of j^ichafann, wa?i litnatrd 
iiIKin an eminenre, the Hoping‘tleHivititrs of 
wiiicli ivere fiirroiiiulefl bv /ktfj citcular ivalk, 
one bcvoinl tlic other, anti the outormofl of 
i'nch prodigious i^^fent as to be hxty Hadra 
in ciix'umferviite, iiere it is dclbrviiig of 
notice, tliat Jlrtif was a tiimom attronomical 
period tji all lytti'ms of Ahatie altronomy. 
IJcncc it was, that it became afterwards fo 
important in all ihelr cl iro no logics I caloa- 
lattons: it jiarticularly attracts oiir notii‘c in 
tile gremt Icsagcnnrv cycle of China, and is, 
^ir U'^iiliam Joiit^ LiilWtiis us, the nfual 
flivifor of lime among the litdiaiB. Tliefe 
feven walls, doubtlcls iiitciuled by tiicir 
mnnber and their decorations to defigiiate 
the feceii planets, role g^a^lualIy one above 
the other on the afeent of tlie hill, fo thai 
the battlements fjf each appeared ditiinctly 
over tliofe of llie next in oitler; thofe 
battlements ivere entirely painted Over witfi 
various colours; the firfl, was wliitc from the 
balls of the battlement, the Ibrond was 
black, the third was liaiiied of a purple eo< 
Jour, the tbuidh was of iky-bluc, iiiitl the 
fifth of a deeji orange; but the two iimer- 
jnol't walls w'ere moll gloriouHy d 9 comte<}, 
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for t!ie bat-tleiTiPnts of that ncarcft the pa- 
Jace were covered with bnmUlied goJd, and 
the tiojLt to it with p^tea of iilvor, TbaA 
the luu wBS iyrabulisjed by iko circular wall 
of gold, and the mouu by diat ailomed with 
lUver, cannot poliibJy he doubted, when we 
confider, th^t in the cave of Mitljm, firll in- 
ilLtuted hi die Median mountains, the or be 
of die fun and moun were fojiiicd of thefe 
jnetaJa, and that the chemiti at this day de- 
jlgiiates dxefe planets by tlie fame coloure : 
nor can we lielitate to pronounce that the 
planets. Mercury, Venns, Man?, Jujiitcr, 
and iSatum, were iu like manner iulended to 
lie ty[>ified by the rcuialnhig walls, retpee- 
tivcly atlomed wilii irliiie, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, aithpugh tlie reafpn of tlicir 
ufiiig thofo purticular tints may not be fo Im- 
tncdiately a[>paretit-* But it' tins ai;couiit 
of Herodotus be true, it ii'cms to evince, 
that the ancients hud die kuowlodge of the 
true or l^ythagorcan f^ileiu of the univerfe, 
wliich (ilaces the fuu ill the centre, 700 
yi'ars before the birth of Cbrill, tlie period 
when Dc^ocea douridicd, aud d^monjtrait's 
ill ivhal region, viz. the higher Alia; and of 
vhat vjDnniabie lucc of f^eS) 1 uican the 

* Httodi^EJr liK |k 47- Edit Etcplixni^ 
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philofopherg of the old Chaldaean, Pcrfian, 
and Brahmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain<- 
ed thofe profound (lores of knowledge wluch 
rendered him fo illullrious in Greece, and 
have crowned his name with Aich deleh^d 
immortality. Although the colours, above- 
enumerated, are not exa6tly the colours of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo¬ 
dern aftronomers, yet the circumftance of 
tlieir being thus denoted* proven that they 
had fo nicely obferved their afp€(fts as to have 
■diftinguilhed a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them ; a variety (carcely dif- 
ccmable, but by the niceft infpedlion, except 
in. the inliance of the ruddy Mars. 'I'he real 
colours of the remaining planets are ftated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomers, to be as tbl- 
lows: the orb of Saturn has a deep bluilh 
call, and it is remarkable that Sani is thus 
depicted by the Indians; Jupiter appears of 
pure white; Venus, however brilliant, is not 
without a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is 
niarked by dazzling radiance tinged with 
light blue. 

We come now to confider the ftyle of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have obferved, rudely, if 
at all fculptured, placed perpendicularly, and 
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ranged in regular tows to imitate groves, wiili 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tmni- 
verfely, tbrmt’d the firil temples. 8uch were 
the eai'liell coltinins architecture could boalt; 
fnch was the iiiofl. undent iinadomcd rool^ 
By tlegiees that roof jrcccived the impreflion 
of the graver's inltrument, was adorned with 
ftan^ and other lculptun:.s, fymboUcal of the 
Itotl of lieaveu; an<l was painted of a lappliire 
blue, to imitate tlie colour of the cloud lets 
tky* T.hc ponderous luisdhapen columns, 
alio, which fupported that moll began gradu* 
ally to receive the jjolifh which art lietlows, 
nnd the heavily ivliich ju1i proportion imparts. 
The MOtiderful fabric of man liimleltl ac¬ 
cording to Vitruvius* iniprdi’ed nix>n the 
liiil Greek architects the charms of (hat pro¬ 
portion, and the Ihreral ordere originated in 
live contemplation and imitation of tliu tuode 
ado])ted by the /llniighty Arcliitect himfelf* 
Tuking the uieufurc of the human foot, ami 
finding it to lx: in the lixth part of tlu? 

height of tiir whole l)ody of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their cohmius, and 
made thole of the 1 >okic order, the firll 'tii' 
vented, lix times us high us tJie dianittcr, in<^ 
eluding the cupituh 'I'he coneeptioa w’as in 

' evciy 
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fvery refpc^); accurately juft; for, inriccd, man 
may be tnily denoiumatcd a noble coinmo, 
of wliieli the IqimTe bafe of his feet forms the 
pedeital; ills IkkIj the fhaft; his head the ca- 
pitah and tlieni'e it amie that an order, lia- 
tag the jtniporthni Jirfn^tbtii.nA haaufi^ of the 
human body, was imtverfally introdueed into 
the niorrfubftantjal edifices uf the ancients. 

8iich is the acCuuiit which Vitriivius gives U3 
of the origin of l he firli: of the ( ireeian orders, 
denomiiiutcd Doric, tfom Dorus, the fon of 
HcDeii, who erected at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having colitiiiiis regulated by this line 
of prtjportion. The genius of tJreece was 
diftinguiilicd by elegance; that of Egypt by 
mngiiiftccncc. Diftemiit, liowever, as was 

the itvlc of their archlieclurc, there arc evident 

¥' 

outlines of all the Greciaa orders in the dif¬ 
ferent temples of Egypt, whitlier the Creeks 
are known fuceellively to have travelled to 
improve themfi'lves in every branch of tliofe 
fcicnces for which the Egyptians were fo re¬ 
nowned. What they faw tltey accurately co¬ 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have t<x) fucceistuUy labourctl to make their 
borrowed cxcellenries fiafs upon poftcrity for 
genuine inventions of liicir own, Donts 
ifiourillicd about the year, before Chrill, 
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1000; buU tUcFG is fcm^tfly a ttnople in 
U[)pcr Fi^'^pt fabricated iu fo Jate a period. 
Thebes and tier hnndred portals, the vaft la¬ 
byrinth with its twelve palaeos and its three 
thoulknd chain hers, ineniiiod with fciilptnred 
marble, the ^neal HaLue o( Meniuoii, tognthcr 
with hiDniucrable pyramids aud obelilks of 
exctnifilc beauty Icattered over Uic face of 
country, for its prudigiwi of evejy kind the 
envy and woiider of the wurlcl, wem at that, 
mouuuii handing, proud tefliDionies of tlia 
aichiteCtura! Ik ill of the old I'<g3'p1 ians. There 
is every reafbn, tliemfore, to think that the Jiy- 
pothefis, upon wlilch ihu Grecian architecture 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, aud 
tliat they were fully Hcquahiled with, though 
they could not always adopt, the moll exaCl 
niies of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, on aiijiecting tire fnperb mins of the 
temples of Biftiay and Komtmibii, (engraved 
in this volume,) w'e find iJicui adorned with 
columns and capitals s ery ucaiiy refcnibliiig 
tliole of Uieir uioft ticaulUul order; audcl^- 
cially when we aie convinced, as we nutli l)o 
from hiilory, tiiat the Egyptians could not 
have bori’OM'ed tJic motiul of them from 
Greece, wljilc, on the contrary, the Creeks 
were deeply uidcbted to tlie Egyptiims in tlio 
4 moil 
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moft impovtaut points of tlicir tlieology and 
philolbj)hy ; thn moil PvuUmce iwnw 

to iirilc llmt the Egyptians were t(ie originals, 
and llic Greeks the ropyifts. In fatt, tlie 
ilupondous and aniaising edifices of tire 
FgA-jrtians, creaedt as I liefore oblen cd. In 
llie iiiftiney of time aiid in the dawn of 
feieuce, did not allow of tijat esna tiiccty of 
proportion whidi iliAtngndhrs the lets ma- 
jeftic but more elegant it re dan 'reiuplrs. 'I’lie 
Vail coUimns, necdlary to fufiport fiidi Ira- 
incnlc edilices, awed the mind by their gran¬ 
deur and elevation, but are not without tlicir 
pecnliar and chtirdCteriftiC graces^ as may 
be feen in the various aiid coned^ rjicrirarns 
e^thibitwl in the fixty-fixth and lixlj-leventh 
plates of Pocoeke'a Egypt; Undoubtedly 
the great tUdermce between the ludiaii and 
Egyptian arcliitedure and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of tVic foiTTicr nations, whole aiureftoi-s carried 
away with them, from the ftujieiidousexcava' 
tious on the helglits of Caucal'us and the 
mountains of the I'liebais, tlieir tbrmer 
rdidciwc, archiieitural notions of the moft 
awful and magnificent kind, imprefibd upon 
tlicir uiinds by the condaut contemplation of 
nature in her mofi: gloomy and majetiic form. 

; . Let 
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Let the reader turn to Ahu\ FaziFs nccouiif. 

the Aycen Akheiy, of the tialural cavcnis 
hi the inoiintatQs that tejinrate Fciiia from 
India; lot him read the extracts iuferted in a 
former pa^c, frutn Pocorke and Norclen, 
relative to tholfe of the lliebats; or Lud- 
diphns and Brnce^ on the iElUiopiun rock- 
IciTipies; and lie will not wonder at the fub- 
liinc efltvrts in archltedture of thofe who hc- 
lield wJiat the fovercign architeel had accom- 
jdiJlied in tliis way^ainong thole fteepand rag¬ 
ged rccefles; the iinmenie hollows Ihooped by 
liei'haml out of the etemaJ rocks, and probably 
nfed as the firii temples; tin: vaft ardics by 
wliich mountains of granite w-erc united; 
andthe colollld cofumns that Aipported thofe 
arches, whole broad bale feejna to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth- The 
Greeks, in the LcUor Alia, accufloiiied to no 
fuch awtlil objects in nature, aimed to charm 
the behohitJr by the beauty and elegance of 
their bulldingH rdther than to adunifli by the 
grandeur of defigu and by lUipcndous elcr 
vation, 'l^he Ids daring genius of that na- 
tiriii, as well in their doincilie as laci^d edi¬ 
fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum¬ 
bler ratlicr than her miigaificeiit walk; to 
copy Uic exquilite workiiiaulldp of her plaftic 
■* Mnd 
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hand in. the arbour of twining jeflaraine, and 
tiie bower of fragrant myrtle, rather tlian 
tlie lofty grove of the afpiring cedar and wide¬ 
ly-branching fir. It niuft ftill, liowever, l)e 
owned tliat the Greeks, in their architecture, 
fbmetimes rofe to the true fubliine; fmee 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti¬ 
quity, could pofhbly exceed tlwi bold magni¬ 
ficence evinced in the dcfijpi, or the exquifite 
lieaiity in the execution, of thofc three grand 
temples, deferibed fo minutely by Paufauias; 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens; 
that of the great Diana, at Ephefus; and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi. 

It is this maily folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that Ibnns the princi]>al feature of 
fiinilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
architeClnre. The columns in the caverns of 
'Elephanta are probably the oldell and mod 
maffy in the world. Tiiey are not indeed 
lofty, bccaufe the imineufe incumbent moun¬ 
tain above forbade it. This vaft excavation, 
from tile living rock it feeras to have been the 
intention of the fabricatore to form ftupendous 
ii\ length and breadth rather tliau heiglit; and ^ 
aftonifhed indeed muft every beholder be to find 
any where fuch an excavation, and fo fuperbly 
decorated, nearly 120 feet fquare! The fonn 
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of flic pillars wag dilated by the confideni' 
tioQ of the imuiciife rock they fuflaiii alwvc: 
but ilieir proiiortions nrc well pitifeiTcd, 
and Ijotli the columns ami the capitals are 
fluted like thole ot‘ '1‘hebes and I’erfcpolis, 
The Indian capitals, we have obit'n''efl from 
Mr, HuQtcrt‘*^hflvc iheapficaranceuf a culliion 
prctlwl flat by the weight of tiie fupeilri- 
eumhent mountain f* unrl it is rcmat'kabTe<i 
that loQie of the molt ancient h'gyptian 
coluiiins« engraved in Pocoeke’s 66ih plate^ 
have this fwcIUiig towards the funimil: he 
hinilc-If obiervest “ that it i$ jxjfUhlc this ibrt 
of ftt'dliijg, iiivcrteit, miglit give rile to the 
firil capitals made in the fhape of a bell.’'* 
Again, Mr. Hunter oblervi^s, that, over the 
tops of thele columns, there nms a ridge, cut 
out of the mck, lefcEJihllng a beam; and 
Pococke iiitbniis us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians laid tqiinre 
lloncs, fonning an arcliittuve, which traveried 
the w’holc breadth of the building, to give 
it ft lighter air; and ofrcu ujM>n them a fecond 
tier of lijiiart; Hones was plated, whicli tra- 
verled the room longituctinally, and made 

it 
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ti appear ftill higlici'.* He refers lor ^l 
fpccinien of this mode of fatlnrating the roof^ 
to his print of KomuiilbUt of wlik']]! as it is 
engraved in this volume* the reader may fomi 
his own judgement, and compare with the 
fquare Hones that longitudinally Iraverfe tlie 
roof of the Fflcplianta pagoda, engraved in 
a former volurne. On the whole, theui the 
pillars of Egypt arc Hiited and cluftered like 
the Indian columns. They are alike maify* 
yet not ungraceful, in their form; they have a 
fimilar fwcll towards the fummit, and they are 
equally decorated with the facil'd lotos* 

In returning tram caverns to the confide- 
ration of grovc^tciaples, and of the columns 
more immediately imllntive of t!ie trees that 
formed thofe groves* it is proper to femark* 
tliat foinc particular trees, for rcafons prin¬ 
cipally to he found in phyiical reli^rches, 
were confidered hy the aiicientsin a light pe¬ 
culiarly facred. Among theie, in Egypt* the 
palm-tree ranked highell; and, for this rca- 
Ibn* tliat fpecies of tree ivas mod frequently 
uled in the facred buildingii of that country* 
as indeed they aHcrwards were in thofe of the 
Hebrews; 1 do not liiy for the fame caule; 
for* that was comietHed with the Sabi an ido¬ 
latries, 

■ Fococice'i TnTcUrTol. L pi ;ti 
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latneii) ^v1lich the latter were taugUt Co deteft. 
The real fotircc of the vancration of the for¬ 
mer Jbr palm‘trees, ninl «f the geiicrdl culU- 
vatioTi of th:^ plant iu ^gyptt uhieh uhotiuil- 
ed \vith nqlilc g’ovts of thcin» is allcf^gcd to 
have bccq tlie tl>llo>ving:—I'liej tlu>ugUt the 
palm-tree, whieli is affirmed i>y Porphyry to 
hud every month tlie year, a moti Ittiking 
emblem of the moon, frotti wbofe twelve an- 
jiual revohitums tiiolo montlis arc formeth 
'NV'hether or not there be any truth m this af- 
flniiation, I ani not uaturdlill enough to 
know ; but it has been remarked by Pc^cocke, 
that rnany of the molt ancient piltai-s In the 
.Eg3''ptian teinpl^s “ bear great refcmblaucc 
to paliEi-lrecs, and Ural their capitals arc nmde 
in imitation of the top of t^iat tree, wUcti uU 
the lower boughs are cii^ off;* and ijoffibly," 
lie adds, “ the faid to be cut in 

Soloumn's temple, niight be only pillars, or at 
lea 11 piluHers ot;' this kind/’ In his plate of 
Kgj:ptiim PILL4.H3 may be feen various co- 
liunn.s of tills deferiptio^ and a very remark- 
abli? one beloncing to the temple of 
Scvrrid (if UijC capitals aUb hi die fbllowiug 
plate b^r aiicvidctit liinilitudc tp thee<3LpaAd~ 

«d. 
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ed top of treos with their branching fdliagt 
cut oft’or comprcflcd. 

Since 1 luivc mentioned the Doric nrdcr^ as 
originating in the proportion of a man's bo¬ 
dy, the ciirioiity of tiie reader, not Ycrfed in 
this (c'icnee, may perhaps be grtitifted by be¬ 
ing inlbnned, from the fame autiior, that tlie 
order, to which the Greeks gave Uie name of 
Ionic, owed its exiifonce to an eirmptiircd con¬ 
templation of tlic delicacy and beautiful jiro- 
portions of the female form ; for, of this or¬ 
der, it is tlie eftaljliHied ninxiiii, tlmt the dia¬ 
meter be exactly onc-ei^hih part of the height 
of the wlmlc column. Our aulbor adds, that 
the bafe of this colimm was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to' imitate, in fbmc 
meafure, the omamental drefs of the feet hi 
thotedays ; thdt the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to reprelent the’^head'-attire and 
graceful ringlets of curled hair Imngiug on 
each fide of the face; and that the Jhufts 
were ftuteii to imitate the plaits of their flow¬ 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre- 
eiaii arfift again indulged too much thi? inani¬ 
ty of a nation, wliofe ambiiion it was to be 
dionght the (f>le inventors of all arts and 
feienres; for. long before the Pelaf^c Colo-' 
nies luid emerged from barbsritin, the bcauti-* 
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iul Coliiintis Iq the temple of IhSj Philii^ 
were adorned ^rith the head and plaited hair 
of that goddefs, as may be feen in Pocoeke* 
The i^httcs, a part of arohite<aure more gc- 
nei-aUy fappofed to he thus formed in imita^ 
tion of the tvvifted bark of trees, arc to be 
fi^n on moft- of the capitals of Pg} ptian 
columns ; and the pLllai^ of Elephanta and 
Perfepoib were Jiuted, when as yet pro¬ 
bably no plaited robes were made to de¬ 
corate the elegant form of the Grec:im ma- 
tron. 

But let us confidcr the laft of the uircc ce¬ 
lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the Ita¬ 
lic orders, called the Tufean and Compofite, 
we have no coneftm,) an order which, doubt- 
lefs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
lavonrs more than any of the othere of the 
rt'fiucd taife and purity of Grecian arehitec- 
tiiJ’C. 'Ihe account which Vitruvius 
the origin of this order and its capital b both 
curious and iutcrefting. Tlie Ionic column, 
we have obtened, was fabricated after tlie 
model of lirength and Tymmetry exhibited in 
the hunuin frame in general; the Ionic, to rc- 
prefent the gracefid proportions anti delicacy 
of the feiiiide toriu; but, in the elegant Co¬ 
rinthian, that harmony, and that delicacy were 

carried 
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cArricd to tlie utmoft limit of liuman fkill to 
imitate, in copying the Itill more cnelionting 
graces anti exquilite fymnietry difplayed in the 
female form, at that age Avheu every eliarin 
unfolds itfelf, and beauty beams forth in its 
full periVcMon. The diitmguilliing featum 
of this order, in which the diameter b oiia- 
tenth part of the height of ttie wlioie CQi\tmn, 
is its nobler elevation: and its puffelfing 
greater elegance with undiiuiniflied Urcngtlu 
The invention of its rich and ornamented ca¬ 
pital is atliibuted, by Vitruvius, to the fol¬ 
lowing accident. — young CorintMan female, 
who was on the p^iint of mam age, fe ll lick 
and died. Full of affedtiejn and compallloii, 
the nuiic, under whole tender care fhc had 
been brought up, hurried to the tomb of de¬ 
parted beauty, and placed upon it a hafket, 
containing fomc vafes filled wit h the flowers of 
acanthus, which the deardeeeafed had valued 
during her life, and which had been cheriilied 
by her fofeerjng hand. To prefen'c IVoni the 
injury of the weather thofe tender plants, 
whicli adorned the untinicly grave of tlie 
young bride, flte eov^^ed tlie bafket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
enfuing fpring, wlien vegetation w'as renewed, 
tbc ftaik^ ned leaves of the growing plants 
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forced Ihcmiblvcs; but, Ijcing kept dcuni by 
the i^'eight: of the tile, aflluncd a fonn fimilar 
to tJie 1 weeps of the volutes in architaiiiure. 
Ctdliiuuchus, a Vinous fculptor of that age, 
whoui, for the delicacy with which he 
wrought ill marble, the Athenians called Ca- 
tatcchncBJ, palling by the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the dower encompared the 
bafket, aud luimedlately fonTied, after that 
model, tlte capital of the Corinthian column. 
■^7’Jie flory b very elegant, and not improba¬ 
ble: but it Ihould not he foigrilten, that the 
roll mins of Etlhay and Komombn, engmverf 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great relbmblancc to thole ol the Co¬ 
rinthian Ollier; and that the cup, orvafe, of 
the msijeliic lotos liad long Iwfore formed tlte 
capital of Egj'plkm columns, as may be feen 
on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, cn- 
' graved ill Kortlen.* Dr- PoCrH’ke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above hazarded in re¬ 
gard to the Egyptians giving tlip Greeks the 
fird outlines of the Corinthian ordw; and 
Mr. Kuight, who faw very deeply info the 
pliy fic$ Ixith of ihe Egyptians and the Greeks, 
giul tracixl their mythology In their firuftures, 
^>caks to the fame piirpofe in tlie following 

decided 
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decHlerl manner: « By compnring the co- 
Inrtihs, Avliicli the E^vjjtians formed m imiui- 
tion of the Xelhiiibo plant Mith each other* 
ami ohfcjTiiig their different modes of decom! 
ting them, vve may ditcover the orls^in of that 
order of nrcliitcaurtf, which the Greeks call¬ 
ed Corirtthian, flom the place of its fuppof. 
€tl mvmtioti. Be firft fmd flie plain bell, 
or rcftl-veffeh tried as a capital, withowt any 
farther altemtinn thfin being expanded at fjot- 

lom, to give it ltal>i)ity. In the next in- 
ftatict’, the fame fecd-vt:flpl is ihrrouiuled by 
flic Icares of feme other jilant, wtuch ii 
rnrvml irt differt-nt cajiitals, aeconling to die 
different mcantngs intended to he expR*fled 
by theib additional fynibols. Tlie Greeks 
decorated it in the lliine man tier with the 
leares of the acanthus and other forts of 
foliage; wliiici various other fymbols of dieir 
religion were mtroduced as ornaments on the 
entabiatirrc, rntfcttU ol being carved upon the 
walls of the cell or tTiafts of tfic columns.” 
The Intelligcticc Conveyed in the following 
fcntence is cxtrctnClj curious, and well de- 
ferving the attention of the artill: “ One 
of Uicfe ornaments, wliich occiim irtotf fre- 
tpicntly, is tliat which the architedls call the 
ffoNBr-secKLE, but which, as Sir Jofcplr 
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Banks clearly (hewed me, miilt be meant for 
the young (hoots of this plant, Wev ed hori¬ 
zontally, juft when they have burft the feed- 
velTeJ, aud are upon the point of faliying out 
of it.”* 

Lucus, the Roman appellation for, a grove, 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived a lucendot 
from the fires that were kept perpetually burn¬ 
ing in the central recelles of tlie facred grove. 
The fun was never permitted to (hine on the 
confecrated fires: they were therefore cherilh- 
ed in the deeped and innioft (hades of thofe 
iylvap retreats; (hades fo thick and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabricat¬ 
ed in fucceeding ages to refemble thofe groves, ^ 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that moft 
holy place of worlhip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi¬ 
tulating the withes of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permitfion to enter, was 
the interior adytum, or fan6lum fandlorum, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 


• Sec Mr. Kjiight’* carious inedited book on the Phallic 
IVorihip of the Ancients, p. 9 *. The reader will find, in a future 
wge of this volume^ a fylj account of the lotos aad its wonderful 
pjpperties, 
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fide* and where the farred fire, his piireftiVm- 
bol, was eternally cheritlicd. Tliis adytum 
too was cither iu the centre or in the inmoll 
recefs; and tlie other parts of die building, 
the lofty iwrticoes, the llirrounding allies, and 
the majellic coluuuis, were only Iplcndid ad^ 
iuuas to inereafe the pomp of public devo¬ 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To deinoiiflrate this in re¬ 
gard to temples, tormed to rclbmblc groves, 
(lor thofe formed more imme<Ualcly in iniita- 
tion of the ancient cavem-teniples, dedicated ^ 
to the Mituhaic luperhiuon, and fyitibuU- ' 
cal of w'orid tabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our coniideration allcrwards) it will 
be neceiliiry to attend to the general tbnn, 
arraiigcmciit, and decorations, ot the foniicr 
clafs, I’o invdligatc more fully this curious 
fubteCl, we mulh for a diort period, fcruMluilh 
the regions of die higher Alia and l^gypt for 
a more weiferly cliinc, and coiifult the beau¬ 
tiful produ^ions of the Oreek and Hornaii 
Qlairics^ 

Vitruvius deferibes the ancients as not left 
attentive to the fituatifin, than to the elegant 
conftrudiou, pf their temples. In chooling 
tliat filuation, the quality and attributes of 

liic Deity svere always IciTipnloully regarded. 

Thus, 
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Thus, to the fiipreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
l^^ere erecied on lofty eminences, command¬ 
ing an ample profpedt of thofe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traflRcj temples were built 
in the fpacious forum, and near the empo- 
riuin of commerce. Apollo, the god of po¬ 
etry, and Bacchus, the fellive god, had their 
temples near the theatre, tliat alternately re¬ 
founded M'ith mi)lh and fong. I’he robuft 
Hercules, immortal by the labours he endur¬ 
ed, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated; or the am- 
phitlieatre, where the atliletic exercifes w'Cre 
taught and gladiators condjated. The tem¬ 
ple of Venus was placed without tire walls 
of the city, left by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted and the 
chafte matron feduced. 'I’liofe of Mare and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls; 
that of the former god to pres ent every occa- 
fion of civ'il diflention, that of the latter to 
guard againft tlie danger of the fires tlrat per¬ 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. Even 
in the article of the order of architecture 
that diftinguiflied the columns of thofe tem¬ 
ples, the fame circumftance was attemled to; 
lor inftance, the llrong Doric order was allot¬ 
ted 
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tpJ to the tcmplps ot* deities^ renowned fof 
valour and delighting in war; as Mars, Ali* 
ijcrvii, anti Hercules. I'o deities, vrhofe at¬ 
tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendexneft, 
as Venus, Flora, the MuGiSJ, and the Graces, 
they atiigned the elegant Corintliiaii order; 
while to Juno, Dlaiia, Bacchus, and other 
deities, dlitmguHlied neither bv peeuliiir au* 
lierity nor litftnels, they confecrated the Ionic 
orrler, in which is prt^feivcd a happy roedium 
be tureen the two others. But, Birth er than 
this, to tlic tbnn of their temples ihusereiSted 
they paid no left attention than to the ordef 
and li t u at ion o f them. Tr’or rtalbi is before ad- 
duced, Ibme were pyraniidal, ibtuo quadran¬ 
gular, and fame oval and, circular. Of tlib 
Jailer kind were all thofe dedicated to the fun^ 
moon, and planets, whale odw contmually 
revolve! in vuft circles. Ta Vclta, alio, whe¬ 
ther confidercd as the clement ot earth or fire, 
they built circular temples; and to Jupiter, 
when confidered as the perlbuifiefl arther, they 
railed temples exactly after the imumer.of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the tbrmer vo¬ 
lume, nneovered in the centre, and furroniid- 
ed with porticoes. That fpecics of Hindoo 
temple, it is natunJ from analogy to fuppofe^ 
vas originally creeled in honour of EniTDiidi, 
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the Hindoo Jupiter and Divefpiter, or god of 
the firmament. 

We come now to confider, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and internally; 
I fay in a general manner, becaufe, as I am 
not writing a regular hiftory of architefture, 
there is no occafion in this place to enter into 
all the minutiae of technical defcription. The 
moft celebrated temples of the ancient''world 
were of the ftyle the ancients called peeipte- 
RES, from circum, and a wingi 

for, this fpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofed of a feries of iufulat- 
ed columns, extending quite round the exter¬ 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 
there were tw'o kinds, the dipteres^ wliich had 
double wings, or ranges of columns; and the 
pfeudo-dipieres, from which the internal range 
of colmnns was taken away, and w'hich kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very 
high encomium, as the invention of Hermo- 
genes, who, by this means, enlarged the por¬ 
tico, and gave it both aiiinefs and elegance. 
Among the great variety of diftindlions in 
ancient architecture, I fliall only mention tw'o 
other kinds of (acred fabric, as being more im¬ 
mediately conneCted.with the fubjc^ of Orien¬ 
ts 
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tal hiftov) * that which they (JenominatcH Mo^ 
xopTEKiC, nnd that ralltitl HiP/BTHKuif, 
The Monoptere ivaa a clrculat Cilificc without 
waIJs, having a dome fiipported by coluiiiiis, 
and was, doubtleli;, the inveutiuu ofZoroai- 
tcr, or iome aaeieiit fire-worfliipper 

of Perlia, to preibrve the coniberated tlainea 
tliat glowed on their altars from being Citin* 
gxttihcfi by the violence of rain and teinpefts- 
The Hypa-thron, a word formed of fub, 
and et^Sfo, the air, was, on the contrary, a 
circular edifice, or portico, fiipported by two 
rows of columns, one raifed above the other, 
and without any dome. On the front of die 
temple was ufiially placed a colofial ftatue of 
the deity to w hom it was dedicated; and the 
gale, in general, though not univerlidly, was 
placed at the Well end, tliat tlie afpedt of UlC 
worrtiipper, on liis entrance, might immedi¬ 
ately be directed towards the EaJt ejuar- 
ter, where the ftatues of the deity were 
placed, and whence, as from the region of 
the riling fun, the propitious god might Iccm 
to look down with I'm ties upon the [iroflrate 
adorer. 

The faCTCd edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand Jivifions, the part 
called the anti-temple, the vooj, or temple 

itfeli; 
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vhieh irsis the fame ai tha nave of 
motleni r.hinichca; and the aUjtiiin, nr |je- 
nctralLS into v/hich* as before obfeived, alt 
ingrefs v,-jijs forhiriden to the profane vul¬ 
gar. 'flic CijiuiiinR witiim the temples were 
aiTanged to correfjjonil as much as pollihle ia 
manner and nuailjer with thofe without. 
'Ihe moft celebrateii temple at Rome* that 
of Jupiter Capitolinas^ formed in thedipteric 
falhion, will lerve as an exemplar to direct: 
and to gratify our inquiries. Jt is very re¬ 
markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 
lo the three deities, Jupiter, Jtino, and Mi- 
nena. Theft* augult perfi>nages, honoured 
with joint ivorrtiip, as Difliop Hoiiley has 
jiiftlv olifoned, ibnnpfl the TBr.m of the 
Roman capitol. They Jmtl three chap<')s, or 
fan^hraries, creeled in the ininoft part of 
the lemide; the whole length of M-hich, 
according to Nardini, cited hy jVlonntraucoii 
as the ntoll accurate delineator* was two 
hundred fopt, and the whole breadth, in¬ 
cluding tlie two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings^ was one hundred and 
eighty-five feet. Through the wliolc length 
ot the edifice exlcrtdcrl a double range of 
colmmis, one on each lidc, forming the 

lutcmal 
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internal aifles, or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in tlie two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva, to which tiiej^ refpettively led; 
while the more fi)aGious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel' of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 
guardian-deities of Rome.* Vitruvius, whole 
ten books de ArchiteAura,” of all thofe 
wTitten in ancient periods upon the fubjecSt, 
have alone reached pofterity, having been 
my principal guide throughout this Difquifi- 
tion, I thought it proper to illuftrate his po- 
fitions by a furvey of the principal temple of 
the empire in which he flourilhed; for, he 
was patronized both by Julius and Auguftus 
Caelar. Let us leturn by way of Greece to 
the country w'hofe fublime edifices firft gave 
occafion for thefe refletlions, and confider, as 
we pafs that celebrated region, the plan and 
dimenfipus of two of her moil magnificent 
temples, that ojf Diana, at EpheTus, one of 
the feyen wonders of the worlds and that of 
Jupiter Olyrupius, at Athens. • 

AVith 


* Confult Mountfaucon, in the fecond volume of whofe antiqiiitiefi 
the plan of tJiia temple, and thofe of the molt famous templej of the 
wient world, ate exhihited^ 



With refpeil to the formet, there is a clt'* 
cumltance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo¬ 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previoufly afferted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz. that the flirine of Diana 
at fijil confided only of a niche in the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a large eltm, in which was 
placed the ftatue of the goddefs, who, in fad;, 
is only the fruitful mother of all perfomfied^ 
as is abundantly teftified by her numerous 
breads fuelling with the milk of nutrition, by 
which univerfal nature is fupported. Pliny 
defcribes the fuperb fane, which fucceeded 
to the venerable eltn of prophecy, as four 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and two 
hundred feet in breadth.-f- Its vad; roof was 
fupported by one hundred and twenty-feven 
columns, lixty feet in height, ereded by 
as many kings; and thefe columns, of wliich 
thirty-iix were mod richly carved, and one 
of them by the famous Scopas, running 
through the wliole length of the building, 
ferved as well for its decoration as for 
the divifion of the internal parts of the 
fabric into the various partitions ufual in an¬ 
cient 


• Vide I^oiuCi Orbis Dcfcriptio* p» 
f Plinii Nat. Hill* tfb, xxxtI* ca[b 14* 
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ctent temples; as the aifles, the nave, and the 
laniauary. This temple, according to Vitru¬ 
vius, vas of the Ionic order, and vras like- 
wife of the Dipteric kind, having two ranges 
of colnmns, in fomi* of a. double portico, ex¬ 
tending quite round the outfide of it, and 
the limilitude which fuch an aftonilliing num¬ 
ber of columns, botli internally and exter¬ 
nally, mull give the whole to an iramenfe 
grove will be ealily conceived by the reader, 
^t, farther than this, the idea feems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architeft; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it Irad 
a grand ftair-cafe which went to the very 
top, and which, however incredible it may 
appear, was formed of a Angle -cine^lock. 
To conclude, this magnificent fabric took up 
two hundred years in ere(fting and finilhing; 
and, in fpite of the frantic a<St of the ambi¬ 
tious Eroftratus, who, to render himfelf im¬ 
mortal, fet fire to the glorious pile, the fame 
of the grandeur of this auguft Ihrine will 
for ever flourilh as well in prophane as facred 
hiftory, whofe pages unite to record the 
celebrity of the temple of the great Diana of 
the Ephefians; that temple whofe majeftic pil¬ 
lars and mafly marble walls the thunder of 
Pauls eloquence Ihook to their deep founda- 
voL. III. I. tions. 
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Hons, and made the hireling fabricators of her 
^ver Jhrines tremble left hST magmjksiicejhftutd 
be de^iroi/edi the maguiftcencc ot' iha I ^oddejl 
c’Aom all AJia and flic world worjhipped.* 

Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
as of all the more famous Creek temples, 
Pautania^, in thatdefcription of Greece which 
his travels iJu'OUgh the country enabled him 
to give with fuch accuracy, has bequeathed 
poJterity a moil curious, intcreftiDg, and par¬ 
ticular, account. This temple, reputed Itke- 
wife one of the wonders of tlie world, accord¬ 
ing to the lyftcm adopted by the ancients, and 
intimated before, of erediiiig the buUdiug iu 
a ftyle conefponding with the qualities, lex, 
and fundion, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order tlie moft ancient and Itrong 
of all tlic three, and of that pecnliar falliioii 
called p€rijifflc, from erream, and 
a caiu/nnt in which the edilice was furrounded 
with only a fingle row of columns. It was 
of dimenlions greatly inferior to the former, 
being <jnly, according to this author, 68 feet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and £30 in length: 
but within its proud walls were Jifplayed the 
fculpturcs of Phidias aiuli the |>ainUngs of 
I’anaenus. From each extremity of the mar¬ 
ble 
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bfe roof was fufpended a targ^e vafe richly 
gilded and bumiihed ; and, from the centre of 
that roof, hung a gilded ilatueofVidkoiy, and 
a Ihield of beaten gold, on which was engia> 
ved a IVIcdufa’s head, with an mfciiption, in> 
timating that the temple was erected to Jupi¬ 
ter after a victory. Along the comilh, above 
the columns that futTouiided the temple, hung 
twenty-one gilt bucklers, conlbcrated to Ju¬ 
piter, by Murnmius, after the facking of Co¬ 
rinth. Upon the pediment, in the froul, was 
a coloflal Jupiter, and on each fide of the 
god were fculptured, ■with exquifite fkil), cx- 
aCl and animated rcprclentations of tlie cha- 
riut-races in the Olympic games, with vari¬ 
ous otJier fyinbolical figures, allufive to the 
Greek mythology. Tlic entrance into the 
temple was through gates of brats, where two 
ranges of columns, lupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fia- 
tue of Jupiter, the inafier-piece of Phidias. 
Nothing in ancient or modem times, if we 
except the famous peacock throne of India, 
could equal this beautifiil and fpiendid pa¬ 
geant. Initnitable for its workmanfiiip, this fu« 
perb piece of llatuary was entiielj compofed 
of gold and ivory, artificially blcn((pd, aud 
reprefeuted the Kino Of ooos akd fiarr, 
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with a fpleivflid rmwn upon his bead, in 'wliicb 
the victorious oUve wasirnitated to pcrruCtiuii, 
fitting upon a throne, whenof a profufiou of 
gold and gems ihed a darling radiance, and 
where ivory and civony, Interniiycdt united to 
form a linking and elegant coutraiL In liia 
right hand Jupiter held a \iCtoty Gompofcd 
like wife of gold and ivory ? his left baud gnilp- 
ed a feeptre, motl irurtoufly wrought, and re- 
fiilgcnt with all kinds of precious metals, on 
the top of which repofed an eagle, bearing, in 
hts talons, the thunder-boll of the omnipotent. 
The flioes ant! lich palliiiiii, or mantle, ol the 
god were of burniflicd gold; and, in the Hom¬ 
ing folds of the latter, a variety of animals 
and flowers were richly engraved. At the 
fijur extremities of the throne were as many 
Vifiorics, wiio were ft:ul|ittired in the attUtide 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod ujjon a 
proftrate Victory. UTic throne was eiy-iCted 
ujroii pilhvra of gold, upon which, and the gor¬ 
geous pedeftal, were carved all the greater di¬ 
vinities of Greece: and )nirUCidai‘)y Apollo, 
guiding the fiery chariot of day, on wliich 
Piiidias had exerted the utitioii powers of his 
wonderful aji; wiulc I’anteims, in a rich ai- 
feinblagt; of the livelicll colours, to heighten 
the efteCl of the mod glowing imagery, had 
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all the energy of the painters - 
nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
heari of Jtipiter, and over lijs inagiiificeHt 
throne, was adorned b}’ tlio hand of the 
former with reprefentations of the j loo as 
and die Ghacjss : anti on the great balluf- 
trude that encircled the bafe of Uio whole, 
and guarded it from the too near approncli 
. of the numerous ttniilgjers who camn to ad-i 
mire and adore at tills fumptuous Ihrine, tho 
pencil of the hitter was vifiblc in two pidlu- 
rehiue and noble portraits, which ftrikingly 
attracted the notice of tlie beholder. Tho 
one, was tliat of Atlas, bearing on bb flioul- 
ders the incwiibent heavens; the other, that of 
Hercules, in the attitude of ilooping to relieve 
him of the oppreirive burtlien. The labours ot 
Hercules were like wife painted in a mailer ly 
manner upon the w alls and niofof thb temple, 
and thofe labours, as 1 lluiil liereuAcr deinon- 
Itrate, being only allegorical hillories of the 
progrollive power of the soil, toiling through 
ihc feverai ligns of thesiodiac,area proof how 
much the Greeks allb, as weU as the Indians 
and Egyptians, were accullouieil to tlecorata 
their temples with alUononiical lymt^ls. 

I have been Uius prolix in niy ac^unt ot 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
L 3 
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pie, for the purpofe of proving in what par¬ 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians Ihone 
fupcrior to thofe nations; and that, if they 
did not nlwofji rival them in the grandeur of 
their deiigns, they never failed to exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. The two m- 
Aauces bdl cited, however, bear fufBcient 
teftimony that the Greeks upon ibme occalions 
could yhn as magnificently as they could^^i]^ 
with talie and fpirit: and the union of thefe 
is the perfedlion of the fcience. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, of 
which no particular defcHptioii has reached 
pofterity, it is foflicient for niy purpoie to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 
a oatJfrn, from which, certain bland exhala¬ 
tions rifing, were fuppofed to infpire thofe 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or cnthufiafiic ardour. 'Iliis circum- 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
(bmething divine; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries docked thither to 
witnefe*or experience, the pretended miracle; 
and an oracular chapel was ereftefl on the 
fpot, which, according to Paufanias, in Pho- 
ciois, at firll coiifiAed of a A«# formed of 
taureUhoughs^ but which, in time, gave place 
to a temple the moft famed for its riches 

and 
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and offerings, though not for magnitude, 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the ^^orld. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were moft of the Grecian temples; and the 
practice doubtlels originated in impreflions 
i left on the mind, or ti*aditions handed down, 
from age to age, ot thofe firft conlecrated 
foreds, under which the awful rites of reli¬ 
gion were celebrated in the earlieft ages. 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of wliich 
many were of vaft circumference and depth, 

; and through whofe high embowering lhades 
the temple of the deity was approached, 
added greatly to the folemnity of the place. 
I’hey were conlidered as inviolably facred, 
and ferved not only as a firm baiTier againft 
the intrufion of the profane upon the myf- 
terious rites of religion, but afforded a fecure 
afylum either for unfortunate delinquents, 
purfued thither by the harpies of inflexible 
I juftice, or for fugitive innocence^ groaning 
under tlie iron bondage of oppreffion. Too 
often, however, in after-ages, it muff Hill be 
owned, thefe holy retreats were polluted by 
the bafefl impurities; and extended an im- 
. pious Ihelter to the moft hardened and facri- 
i legions villains. 

I' L 4 Returning 
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Jtetuming now to the I bebal*. let the rea¬ 
der conUder the ionumerkbJe columob ranging 
tlirough its tenipies, many of which of fupe- 
lior magnitude were, like thole of India, 
uncovered at the top: Jet birii examine the 
form, politioo, and lylvnn ornameute drat de¬ 
corate lliofe columns, the lunire fky and gilded 
flare gUtteriug on the roof^ and he will find 
my aflertion, relative to die (kmlitude which 
they univiMialiy bore to tlie hallowed palm- 
groves of the hrlt ages, and of whicli diere at 
this day rernaim fucli abundance in Rgypt, 
(groves in which adoration was paid by day 
to the tolar orb, and by tiiglit to die moon 
walking in brightners, and all the hoii of 
heaven attendant in her train,) to be fully and 
extenfively proved, The gradations are now 
apparent, by which that wonderful change, 
from a limpk grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed j and 1 Ihould here conclude this 
part of the fubjeift >vtiirh I undertook to dif- 
Culs did not the great na a i a n-t a e e of Indio, 
the noblell uatuni] tenipJe of the world, and 
the ftupendoufi niajlcs of itonc tliat formed tiio 
rude temples which fureceded to the groves of 
the ancient 13ruids, odcr to a writer on Ind ian 
Anticjaitics matter of deep itivclligutioii, and 
legd to coniequcnces of the utmoft liiiloricd 

importance. 
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iiiiportauce. Tlicie venenible Druids, who at 
firft teiiautcfl the vail groves ol’ Scytitian 'IW* 
tat*)', and fpraad Ihutt drives at id tliC Jitdian 
tenels over the greateli port «*' iiiirope, 1 can 
cojiJider in no other ligJit than as a nice of 
Koithem JiiolnninB, or at leall as tleeplj 
tinctured with tlie Uoctiiiies of Brahma, a 
tribe ol* plulolbphers whom Uiejr fo much 
rcfeotblcd in their temperate habits, their 
rigid dil'ctpiine, and uiyfterious rites. Thli 
alteUion w ill, doubtlcfs, appear to moft of njy 
leadetv equally hazardous as it is novel, and 
like a detenniiiatioii to fupjwrt at any mte a 
labourite hyjmthells: but, till the full evidecice 
lhall be laid before tlieui, it is hoped candour 
will fuf^ieiid its dediion Hud feverity withhold 
it* cenfures. 

Of tlie tree, known to Europeans by the 
name of uakias?, and denominated iu Sau^ 
H-reet w rilingH vatta, or batta, the follow¬ 
ing defeription, which is authentic uikl well 
drawn up, and which atteniled the large plate 
of this tree, which J purrhaihtl foj* the lake 
of prefeutiiig my fubfcribers witli aii accurate 
reprefeutatlon of it hercatter, when 1 come to 
deferibe the penam^es of her gyumofophifts, 
will enable tliem to form a judgeanent of its 
form, inagnitiidc, and the purpofes to wliich 

it 
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it has been applied in India from the remoteft 
periods of trine. I t, is thus deftTjbed by Lin¬ 
naeus; Ficus lyniCA LAXCEOLATIS IST£- 
GCERlStlS P£TirJLATI3 FEDUNCUtlS AC- 
onf-GATis iiAStia KAPICAXTIBUS. “ Ihc 

Banian, or Indian Pig-tree, fays tlie writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, is, perhaps, the 
moft beautiful and furprifing produelion of 
nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
thefc trees are of an amazing fize, and, as 
they are always ini'reafiiig, they may in fome 
me^ure be faid to be exempt from .decay* 
Every branch proceeding from the trunk 
throws out its ovrn roots, firll in fnialt fibres, 
at the difrjmce of feveral yards from tlie 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thiclier 
when they approach the earlli, take root, 
and flioot out new branclies, wliich in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 
ner, and produce other branches, which con¬ 
tinue in this frato of pmgreflion as long as 
they find foil lo nouriih them. 

" live Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree; for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its out-llretchiug 
aritis and its fliadowy beiicficciicc. I'hcy al- 
moft j>ay it divine honours, and ‘ find a 
fakb in every grovb.' 
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« Ncartheft: tfecathe mod celebrated pago¬ 
das are generuUy erected: the Brahmins Ipend 
their lives in religious fulitiide under their 
fiiendly fimde; and the natives of all calis and 
tribes arc fond of retreating into the cool re- 
cclTcs and natural bowere of this umbn^ous 
canopy, which is impervious to the Jierceit 
beams t>f the tropical fun. 

“ ilie particular tree here deferibed grows 
on an ifland in llie river Nerbedda, ten miles 
from the city of Baroach^ in the province of 
Guzztirat^ a flourifliing fettleraent lately in 
poiVetlion of the Eaft-India Company, but 
ceded by the government of Bengal, at the 
treaty of peace, ctmcluderl witli the Mahrattas, 
in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Maliratta chief. 

« This tree, called iu India Cafierr Burr, in 
honour of a famous faint, was much larger 
than it is at prefent; for, high floods have a± 
different times c-arricd away the banks of the 
ifland w'liere it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
mots thus far; yet what ftill remains is about 
two thoufand f^t in cirmunfemnee, meafu- 
ring round the principal iiems: but the 
hanging hraiichts, the roots of which have 
not reachr<l tlie ground, co%'er a much larger 
extent. The chief trunks of this fiugle tree 

amount 
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amount to three huntircti and all fnpcs 
rior in lizc to the generality of our Englilh 
oaks and elms; die fmaller fieias, Jfonniiig 
into ftronger fupporters» nrc more than lliree 
thoutand: and, from ench ot‘ thefe new bran¬ 
ches, hanging roots are pnM’eediiig, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
^ a future [wugeny. 

'* Ciibeer Burr is famed throughout Hindof- 
tan for its prodigious extent, antiquity* and 
great beauty. The Indian armies often en¬ 
camp around it; and, at certain feafons, ftn 
lemn Jattra's, nr Miiidoo teftivals, are held 
here, to which thoufands of votaries repak 
from vaj'ioLis parts of the Mogul empire. Sej* 
ven thoufand peiibns, it is^ laid, may rafdy 
repofe under its fliadc. I'here is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thoufand years old; and there is grerat renibn 
to believe it, and that it is this utnaidiig tree 
which Arrian deferibes, wlten fpeaking of the 
gymnofophifts, in ids book of Indian affairs. 

‘ Thefc people/ fays he, * live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun's mys 
in the open air; and* in fntntncr, when Uie 
heat becomes excclhve, tlicy pafs their time 
in moirt aud mariby places under large trees; 
which, actiording to Kearchus, cover a cir¬ 
cumference 
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cuintbrence of live acres, aud extend their 
branches fo far that ten thotdand men may 
caiily find ilieitcr under llicin-' 

“ EntfUfU gcntieuicn, when on hunting and 
fliooting parties, arc accufttiuied to fonn ex- 
teulive eucamporentb. and to 1 pend fever 
weeks under this delightfal pavilion of fohage, 
which is generally filled with green wood-pige¬ 
ons, doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a vanety 
of feathered Ibngftcre; together with monkeys 
amufing vrith thch droll tricks, imd bats of 
a large iize, fome of which mcafurc more than 
fix feet from the extremity of one vv_ing to the 
other, ^nds tree not only affords fiielter but 
fuftenance to all its inhabitants; Ijemg loaded 
witli Imall fig^ of a rich fcariet colour, on 
which thev regale with much delight. 

Milton defcribes ibis tree in the following 
words, lu the Kinth Ikiok of his Paradije 


So «oii»ait'd he, mml both togtUttr went 

imo tilt tbklttft wotJ i tbert foon 

lij^trrtl Ifcflt ‘rilal klfu^ ft'f fniit ^ 

But fMCh JU Sit tbil f<l Ind'iallft JCDEJU'IW 
In Rtalabif ind fproib irm^ 

Biiu)Cbui£ fb bresad wmi l*ng, tbAt la the f^iuid 
The bending twigi &S£C daugbicrt 

About ibe mothw-lrwt a (h*ir 

Hith ovet^mh’d, and o;boiog . 

Tbrtt ofi the Sfldufl hjcidJmii, fcunainif 
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Shf1cf<v in yuiil tRttils bii pailunng 
At kup-tmiLei cut iliiXhUg|i thkkclt ftuk*'" 

Tlie whole of this relation, of tlie authen¬ 
ticity of which I njn afiiircd from the lugh au- 
tJiunty of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori¬ 
ginal piSure from which the engraving was 
copied, is fo dire6l a proof of the preening 
obfervations, Uiat I iliall add no comment 
apon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
the imitative oak-groves and rude Hone tetn« 
pies of their Indo-Scythiau neighbours, pre¬ 
paratory to a difquifition, in fome future 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 
Indo-Druid remains exifiiiig in the Britifh 
iQes. 

Upon the commencement of this theolo^- 
cal diflertation, I had occalton to remark, 
from Keyder, that the ancient Scythians per^ 
formed tlieir fanguinary taciificcs “under 
groves of oak of aftonifliing extent and of the 
profoundeH gloom,and 1 curforily traced 
the veftigc of thole barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I abb inHanced from Heroden 
tus their peculiar mode of facriheing to the 
nifty feimitar, the lymbol of Mars, tlie vic¬ 
tims taken in war; and I adduced more than 
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oTie inilaiice of iunilitude which lUe national 
mannere of Scythia bore to thole of the war- 
tribe of India. ^Vitliout crediting nil the ejt- 
Iravagant allcrtions of iiaiUy and De Guignes, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
priroitive prototypal race of Scytlua, at that 
remote iniaginaiy period, when iht line af the 

tquator pajed through the mUidle of tkeyajlde- 

ferts of Tartary, and made the frozen foil of Si¬ 
beria fruitful, we may finely allow tluit nor¬ 
thern and'inartiai progeny, by reiterated in- 
vaiior» and conquclts, to have influenced in 
fome degree tlie habits and cuftoms of neigh¬ 
bouring nations, and to liave been reciprocally 
affcaed by thofe of the people with vhora 
they thus accidentally communicated. This 
b ail for which 1 have ever coutended: nor 
lhall I now attempt to aJeertain in which re¬ 
gion the very peculiar veneration which eitlicr 
n&tion entertained for facred forefts of ini- 
menfe extent originated: it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very Itriking point of 
affinity anciently cxifled between the Tarta¬ 
rian and Brahmin magi. Tlie relentlels Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
A than the fiem Narcda, or Cali, of the In- 
^ dians. 'Their charaftcrs are confentaneous, 

and their rites accord in dreadtul unifon. 

'With 
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W!th the Scythkns, & tall and liatdy tree, 
Trith wide-fpreading amis, was the majetiic 
emblem of God; and, thoiigli Herodotus 
averts thut tlu'j hud temples and images, 
his allertioa is not confirmed by any odier 
hillorian of antiquity, tewi" 

pics confjfte<l only of vatl lieaps of cotolfal 
Itones, niilcly, if at all, can'ed; and in thu 
moft unweildy Aone, as well as in the moll 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, conleuipla- 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
befoit? obfcnxd,* iheir perrerted imagina¬ 
tions conceived.the majellj and attvibutes to 
be heft reprelentcd ** by gigantic fculptures 
and niufly fynibob.^ 

On the adoration of Aones, whether fmglc, 
as tliat which Jacob anointed and Jet vpfvr 
hk piUftrt calimg the place BRTir-Kf,, Hint is 
literally the /ww/e of God; whetlior' two-lbld, 
like thofe whi(;h were fo combined ns emble¬ 
matically to repiefeiit the a^^ve and paiUve 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things; whether ternary, as tliofe which were 
intended to ftiadow out the tliree-fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to de- 
ftroy (a doiltiinc^ however, of undoubted In¬ 
dian origmaJ); whether ohelifoaJ, as thofe 

whichr 
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'ivhich symbolized the folar light; ivhelher 
pyramidal os tliofe whieh expreiltvcly typified 
the column of afceiKling fiaiiie; or whether, 
finally, like the Cairks of the Druids, ar¬ 
ranged in vail eirciiIaT heaps, called by tlie 
ancients Mrucurial : on all thefe various 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated 
fupciitition of part ages, to the imconfcious 
block of rude granite, d'AiicaiTille, cited 
by me in the page jufl referred to, lias pre- 
fented the learned world with a nioft elaborate 
diiTcrtalioii, and lie expraMy denominates this 
ij»cies of worfliip Scytuicism.* 

'^rheie grotefquc and pondei'ous ftones were 
placed in the centre of their moll hallowed 
groves, and, fiiicc Herodotus farther tnfiiirms 
usd* god dels Veil a iras one of their 

principal deities, upon the defciiption of 
wUofe rites and temples we 11 1 nil immediately 
enter, it is moil probable that they adopted 
the cuftom of other Aiiatic mythologifts, and 
placed them as, in conformity to the lame 
woriliip, they were placed in the Druid-tein-' 
pie of Stonehenge, in a circular manner. 
JLike tliofe of die Perfians at PerfcpoUb, they 

* Pitfjce to R&lKnliCf for rorijpint dr; Arts, 
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were ripen at the top; for* like them* the 
Scythians efteeraed it impious to confine the 
Deity who pervades all nature, and whofe 
temple is earth and ikies, within the narrow 
limits of a covered flirine, ere(^ed by mortal 
hands. Befide thefe temples, ai'ound which 
thick plantations of facred trees were con- 
ftantly cherilhed, there were others in the an¬ 
cient world of a moft ftupendous magnitude, 
and fome in the form of ferpents, whofe enor¬ 
mous folds extended over a wide tra^ of land, 
and thence called Dracontia. From the 
body of the ferpent fometimes rofe expanding 
wings, when they were called a late; and 
that body was frequently pafled through an 
immenfc orb, or circle, which then exhibited 
that complete Oriental fymbol of Deity, 
concerning which fo much will occur in the 
future pages of this volume, the circle, 
SERPENT, and WINGS. Of this kind of 
alate dracontine temple, the magnificent 
work of Abury in Wiltlhire, witii fo much 
laborious accuracy traced out, and with lb 
much learning defcanted on, by tlie late 
Dr. Stukcly, remained till lately a menicv 
rablc inftance. That ftructure and Stone¬ 
henge have fuch an immediate relation to my 
fubjeef, and will fo highly illiiltrate it, that, 
3 . after 
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after htirrjitig to the cooelufloo of tiicft; 
tuies on Orientfll Architeclure, and this long 
parallel between the Indian and Egyptian 
temples, 1 Ihall devote a feparale chapter to 
the exauiioation of a fubje^t ai once fo curious 
and lb intereftiug to every Briton. 

1 prefaced this Diflertationt on Uic itiofl 
ancient tpecLcs of Oriental Architeifturc, by 
obferving that confccratcd groves and caveniH* 
formlng the fitil natural temples of the worlih 
the carlieft artificial temples erected by the 
Ihill of man, were fo fabricated as to bear a 
finking refemblance to tiiofe gro\'e6 and thofe 
caverns. Of tiie ancient grovc-tcmplc 1 have 
now fully confidered the geneml external 
form, the particular iaternal anajigcmeiit, 
and the talhion of the decorative culumris. It 
remains that we confider that peculiar fpeclcs 
of edifice which rcfemblcd the ancient cavern- 
temple, both in point of fiibrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. This, in part, hath 
been already done; and the truth of the ge¬ 
neral afiertion, that fomc of the ancient tem¬ 
ples were built cavcm-fafhion, lias been atn 
tempted to be proved iu the inftanoe of tha 
more ancient pagodas of India. 'Fhe rule, 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the 
pyramids of Egypt, though pollibly iotended 
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fl 3 fepulchral ljeiH|iles; for, i-an any tliingy 
in ffliti:, more nearly refeinble euvems limn 
thofe amaiiing maffes tif lloiie, with tJtcir li> 
cret fcqueiicrod clianibeis, and the dark and 
wiiuling ixv'Rnuea through ivliltli they are ap¬ 
proached ? 

Nothing furoly couUl Iw more proper for a 
fepulcliral temple than the reeefa of a fccrct 
and gloomy cravern, in the bofom of tJiat eartli 
to which the iiiouklering body is coniigned; 
and the pyjaiuids, therefore, may be adduced 
as additional evidenre of that aflbrtion, lint 
the particular ravcm, to which 1 v^'ilh to re¬ 
call the reader’s attention^ is the cavern ol 
Mithro. 'Hiis caveni, in which tlie facred 
fin: was kept inceflimtly buniing, and which 
we .have feen was fyuilxtlicrfll of the worhl, 
fabricated by Mithra, u as rircnlar. Hence 
the Fiun-TUMPLJJ, preiented to the reader In 
the precc^ling volume, is circular aifo: and of 
this circular tbnn, in fnccceding periods, wen* 
all the temples erefted in Greece to V’ella, who 
was nothing more tlian llie igneous clement 
perfonified : while her globular teluple repre- 
icated tlie orb of the earth, eheriflied and 
inatie prolific by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of whicli figuifics fire, or rather the 
hlazing hearthj atid'wiieDce the Latins formed 
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tlie vi'Oitl Veftai iA pointfidly dcfcriptive of her 
^ luythoUigic chaiiidtor, and the profound iiiyf- 
^1 terious rites with >vluch die was' adored in 
, every rogion of the aocient world. 

Of tins fjm'ies of circulai' edUiee, elicited 
I in honour of Veila» llit re were many magni' 
fjccnt examples in antiquity* and one in par¬ 
ticular which attracts more than ufutd notice* 
j from its elegant conftniction ainl perfect pre- 
i fervation, is this day to be fecn at Rome* in 
the beautiful round church of Saint Stephen* 
upon the banks of the'fiber* which is generally 
luiipofed by atiUtpiaries to l>e tlie old tempie 
of alFerted to have been iituated ip this 

tiuarter of the city. 'Hns teiuplc w'as buUt 
by Numa: and Plutardi* iu his account of it, 

' ill a very* particular manner corroborates all 
I that 1 have juft obferved. His words are; 
“ Npma huilt a temple of an orbicular form 
for tlie prefery'dtiou of the facred fire: ititend- 
; ing* by die felhion of the edifice, to ftiatlow 
out, not* fo much tlic earth, or V efta, cour 
fidered in that character, as the wnoLr, 
P’NiviiiiSE; in the centre ot ivliieh the Pytlia-: 
goreaiis plficed ruu* ivliieh they called 
Vesta and ujiiTY 

• Flut:irt:ti de Ifidc et Ofiridcii 
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upon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequently reprefented the world by the 
apt iymbol of an egg; and the reader will 
find that idea moft remarkably exemplified 
and illuftrated in the temple of the ferpent 
Cjiupnis, which Mr. Gough has already in¬ 
formed us was an oval huildingy refembling, in 
form, many of the Indian temples, and to 
which, in our progrcfs up the Nile, we lliall 
prefently arrive. 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of ArchiteAure in Afia, I 
have obfened that convenience firft, and fu- 
perftition afterwards, gave the egrlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tem¬ 
ples of Incfia, have been referred to as flriking 
and memqra.ble proofs. A more extenfive 
acquaintance with phyfics, added to the 
Ipecidations of afti’onomy, was the occafion 
of tlieir afterwards alTuniing the quadrangular 
llia|>e, allufive to the four cardinal points 
and tlie four elements of nature. It only 
remained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophers to unite in the inv'^cn- 
tiqn of a form of building like that recenfiy 
deferibed, and upon fuch 'a epraprehenfive 
ps might feepi to render it an epitome of 

the 
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the univerfc itfelf, in wlut’h all the pheno- 
mcna of nature lliuuld be es^hibited at one 
glance to the aftonifiied fpettator; and all the 
deities adored in llmt univcrfe^ fnperior or 
fubordinato, receive at once his profound 
adoration. Aiuoiig fupemal temp1c9» it was 
fo be exadlly fimilar to what tlic cave of 
Mitlua, in the Median moiintains/was imiong 
fubterrancous iliriues. That irave, Porpliyry 
Hcquaiuted us* refembled the world fabricated 
bj Mithra ; a cave* in the loftj roof of which 
the figns of the Zodiac were fcid|>turcd in 
golden chara^era; wliite thttmgh its fpacious 
dome, reprefenl<‘d (j\' orbs of different metals, 
(ymbolieal of their pow'cr and intliiences, tlie 
srsf and placets performed their cealelefe 
an d um leviati n s. I:c^'ul utioiis. From a n extern 
five and accurate examination of the fyftcms 
of Aliatlc thcologVjdefcending down through 
various ages and by various channels to the 
nneient people of Italy* 1 think 1 may lafely 
venture to aflcit that the grand PaN^tueok, 
or Rot UNDO, of Rome was a temple of this 
diilinguifhed kind, and I procccal to prove 
tlic aflertion, bv the Itroug iutciJial evideno; 
which that fabric exhibits-, tiiat it wais neither 
more nor lots than a itupendous Mithratic 

it 4 
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* * 

. Mark I. Jiow the dread Pantheon iianda 
Anudflr the domes of meaner hands! 

Amidft the toys of idle flafre. 

How limply, how fcveiely, great! 

This vaft edifice, this moft auguft, moft 
%"enerable, and moft perfedl, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
wore common opinion among antiejuaries, 
V‘ds built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third conlulate, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Caftius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely left an objedl of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confifting of fixteen pillars of 
Oriental granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 
. each compofed of only a Angle ftone. Thefe 
pillars are of the"’ Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each; 
one in the fronts and the other rifing to a 
great height behind them. Tlie conje<ftur^, 
founded on tlie aflertion of Dion Caftius, 
that the date of its fabrication was coufidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippaft 
confulfliip, is by far the moft probable of the 
two, fince it carries us back ftill nearer to 
the aera in which the my'fteries^ of Mithra 

were 
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were Hrft Imported into Home by tliofe of bet' 
conquering TuiiSf who iiiil; carried the Homan 
arms into ^Uia. I conceive* tlierefore, the Pan- 
tiieon to be a temple crcded to Apollo, that is* 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obfer\'cd uu alliir was erctSied in tlic capltol, 
thus infenhed; Ufo foti inviSo, to 

Mithm. the fun, the unconquered God. De¬ 
dicated to the tolar deity* and iymbolicaJ of 
the world, vi\'ified by his ray, the Pantheon, 
like all other temples, was built circular; Uie 
body of that itninenfe rotuncio rcprelenting 
the earth, and the convex dome tlie cxjKinded 
canopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, tiK^aking 
of this botill of ancient, and ornaiqent of 
modern, Rome, exprcHiTy affirms this circum- 
Rance conccniing its j'paeious dome; quod 
fommejus convexa fartigiatam cocn siuiLi- 
*ri;DiNKM oftenderet, lo admit the roux- 
TAtN tiv LiouT, to whole lionoiir it was 
erected, ill the centie of its vaulted cupola, a 
cavity, twcnty-ninc feet in diameter, was 
pierced, by w-hich, alone, the whole edifice 
was ilkuiiitiated; and, when the fun was ex¬ 
alted to its higheR fouthern iiierldian, thole 
beams dclccnded into the body of it in a 
copious and duz/ling Rood of gloiy. The 
portal at placed full north, according to the 

regulutlons 
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'regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns; but foch a portal, the moft 
jbipendous of thofe temples never enjoyed ; 
for, its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the aitiiring populace entered, and beheld, 
eia<^ly oppofite to it, tliat is, in fkt foulhy a 
coloil'al image of Apollo hitiUcIf, (the iymlwl 
of the meridian fun,) and, on cither fide of 
him, recciies tor the fix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the relpeitive 
jymholsthat adorned their images; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, luid Saturn, 
Between each of thefe grand teceflbs, intended 
for the planetary gods, andlikcwilb over thofe 
lecefles, were fraallerfaceik, that is, Ihrinos, or 
tabernacles, twenty-four in number, in which 
were placed the intages of thofe twenty-four 
ftais, wliich the ancients, as wc fball fee licrc- 
after in my inveftigation of the Perfian triad 
of Deity and the mediatorial character of Mi- 
Utra, coniidered iu the capacity of Mediators, 
counfrllors, and judges, in all tcireltrial 
concerns; twelve of winch they alUgned to 
the living, and twelve to the deud. Such 
is the account of this Ihipendous liibric 
as given by the cluflics; from which 1 have 
been led to conclude that it was a folar tem- 

ple, 
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pie, when that woHliip more ge¬ 

neral in Italy, however aftenvartls siitered, 
utlomed, and re-dcdicateil, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whofc name is fculptureil in bi^ 
chara^!iers in the fK>nl ot bis own inajeftic 
portich. For tlie fake of Uiofe of iny readers 
who mav liavc left eafy acceft to tlic engraved 
monutti’cnts of autkiuity, I Imve had tlie fi- 
neft print of it extant copied into this vo¬ 
lume, and the firil view ot it will, I am con¬ 
vinced, go far to imprels upon their minds 
the truth of my obfervations. ^I’he whole Ci- 
tcmal part of the donve of this building was 
covered with plates ot gilt bnifs, which wens 
carrieU away by the Emperor ConfUintine the 
Third. It was adorned aifo with great beams 
of braft, which Pope Urban the Ijighth had 
taken down and melted, to the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that rnotal over the 
high altar in St. Peter's church and the vail 
pi^es of artillery in the cafile of St. Angi'lo. 
At prefent it ft ufed pa a Chriftlun church, 
and, ns it w^as confccraled to all the pagim 
gods, fo now it ft facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calen<lar, faints full as uiimerons 
as thole gods, and doubtleft adored with 
C(|ual fenour, 


The infidc of that dome, beautifully parti¬ 
tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of lilver finely wrought, of which it 
has long fince been deprived by the avarice of 
the fucceffive plunderers of that celebrated 
city, once the miltrefs of the world. A genr 
tieman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
fpot, this immenfc llrudture, acquaints me, 
that, of tlie fifteen lofty pillai-s, of which 
originally the portico confifted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain; that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently afcended by feven Heps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the furface of the g^'oiind having 
, been elevated, defccnded into by twelve fteps; 
and that, from this particular circumltaiice, 
as well as from its originally being formed 
without windows, and its receiving light only 
at the opening of the roof, it, at this mo¬ 
ment, exhibits tlie exact reprefentarion of a 
vail round cavern, filling the mind of the af- 
tonilhcd beholder with minglerl iinpreifions 
of holy awe and gloomy apprehenfion. 

This fpecimen of building, therefore, is 
exactly in the ftyle of the HvpiETUROK of 
the ancients; and derived its orijriii from the 
• p^Toeia, or fire-temples, of Perfia, the dome of 

whicl^ 
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Ti'hlch Zoroflfter covered over to prevent the 
facred fire from bein^cxtinguilhcd. Of this 
omaiiiental improvement, the ancient Pedian 
pyiatiieion, engraved in my former volume, 
is an Inttaiicc dtre<5;tly in point, and 1 ani 
firmly of opinion that the very fame fupedti- 
tioii gave its orbicular form to die building 
of tliofe nations, wliicli in after ages, either 
by couqucli nr roiiinierce, had ronneitions 
with Pedia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in ihc form of a rrofs, as 
lliat of Mathura and Benares, or in any oilier 
falhiuii, except that of the pyramhl, have 
high domes in the centre, and, if not exter¬ 
nally tenwiiiating in a dome, llie ady tum, ‘>r 
laiiduary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. 1 Jo not, however, inlbl, that the 
Indians took this inodet from the Pedians, 
fince we have feen, that, in Uicir own niofx an¬ 
cient and majelilc cavern-pagoda of SaUetle, 
overtheiiupendous altar, where the lacred fire 
W'as for ever eherlflied, twenty-foven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 

a noble cosfCA v k dome, of proportionate di- 
menticuis; and it is mo're than probable, that 
the exploring eye ot ^oivialhci', in his vilit to 
India, had fearched out and examined Uits 

wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 

pbauta 
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piianta adjoining. If, however, the Indiaul# 
whofe laws, fandtioned by tremendous threat* 
enin^, prohibit, and whofe pride has ever 
dii’dained, the borrowing from other na¬ 
tions their facred rites and ci^il cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailing manners, have not 
condefcended to copy the Perfians, there is 
one mighty nation, whofe auguft temples 
are fpread over half the continent of Afia, 
that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication of 
thofe temples, imitated the Zoroaltrian model 
of building. It muft be evident to the Orien-* 
tol I’cholar that 1 allude to the Arabians, who, 
iu the feventh centuiy, under the Caliph 
Onmr, or rather ^'^alid, his general, poured 
their victorious legions into Peiiia; and, by 
the fubjugation and death of Khosbo Yez^ 
DEG IRD, the laft monarch of the SaHanian dy- 
nalty,* became fovereigns of that vail empire. 
E\'en at tliis day. Sir John Chai'din in¬ 
forms us, not only the temples, but “ the 

* See A1 Makings Hlftoria Saracenica, p. editi qiurto. Lofd. 
Bat. 16,5. The abore is the edition of this celebrated Arabian hif- 
tonan, publilbed by Erpenius, which will be confiantly referred to 
hereafter, and forms one grand fource of the foture hillory. TTw 
t^er will obferve, that Khofro was an ancient imperial tide, afltimei 
by the Periiati Shahs, re^bling that of Ptolemy in Egypt and C«&f 
Oriental naoK of the great Critvs of ourtlaffics 

IS Car Kuos a V. 
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private lioufes, of Periia, are always vaulted, 
and that, from long ufe, they are unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where they make domp 
both fo high and fo ftatelj- Their &ill m 
ere^tino- them is evident from this circum- 
ftance,”that they ufe no fcaffolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmaUer proportion as 

they do in Europe.”* 

On this fnbjed of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the arclutedure of 
India, I muft once more, for a fliort interval, 
dired the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
- purpofe of noticing a very curious fad. I 
have before obferA'cd, that thefublime concep¬ 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp¬ 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
the body could be prefcvwed entire, the foul 
continued hovering around its ancient com¬ 
rade, united to give the ftamp of fuch ftupen- 
dous grandeur to theflu’incs ot Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and 
the means, of eternal dm'ability. Nothing fo 
perifhable as wood or mort^, from ail ap¬ 
pearance, was ever ufed in the conftrudion of 
tliofe immenfe fabrics. Allonifliing blocl« of 
marble or granite, elevated to the loftieft 

• Ctoniiu's Travels, vol. ii. p. *79* 
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heights and at tlie remotcft diftances from the 
original ({uarrj^ compofe the niafiy walls and 
coixr the poiidtTons roofs. Where towering 
magnificence and iudcltrucllblc (hlidity were 
the principal aim, the rules of ^‘cry exai^t pro¬ 
portion, the channs of imprclKve elegance, 
could nut well be expected ; and perhaps the 
Egyptians have been too feverely ftigmatisted, 
by Goguet anil others, for not iwflefling excel¬ 
lencies of u'hich the national prejudices and 
their acculioincd dyle of building forbade the 
full difplay. Though this argument may be 
urged as an apology for the defci^t of f)'inmc- 
try, too vlfible in tlicir building;, yet no argti- 
uicnts can explain away thesery fingular pha*- 
Domenon, which the \mtcrlaft mentioned has 
pointed out and dcmonflratcd, that a nation, 
perpetually engaged in architedwral efforts of 
tlic moft various and elabonite kinds, fhould 
be totally ignomut of the metliod of turning 
an arch or forming the majeffic dome. ” We 
find not the lead indication of an arch," lays 
that writer, in all the rciitams of their an¬ 
cient buildings. W'c do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting arcliwLIb the 
blocks of Hone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are aJJ uniformly terminated by 
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a lintc! ahfolutely ftrait and even. It b the 
fiiine thill!? with their mots "diicli are uni- 
Ibniily flat."* In proof of this ailertioii, the 
pi-cfident has eii^^ravcd, in his lcarnc<l pix>- 
dtiaion, the fiipcrb temples of Cniiphis anti 
Denilera as well as tlic various portals and 
columns of Tiicbcs, tn which it mnft be 
owned thut nothing rail liavc a more cou- 
temptiblc appeanincc than the naiTow* con¬ 
tracted, tlat, and low, entrances into binld- 
ings at once fo lofty and fiipcrb. It is very 
remarkable that the fame dilguiting fpccics of 
flat joof and portal ofleiifls the eve at the pa¬ 
goda of Eleplianla, which circuiiiflunce, I am 
of opinion, m ufi l>e admitted as a proof of its 
Aii^erior antiipiity to that-of Salfette, which 
internally is arched and has a flue dome; as 
the latter circumllance, I prcfunic, may of 
the prior proficieney. of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have (eon, knew not how in thole ancteiil pe¬ 
riods to give to their buildings the gracetul 
bend of the arch. 

It was from that ancient nation of firc- 
worihippers that this hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thole ftately 

mofques, 

» sec GoffUt't Qli£>o of lawi, T<J. ui. p- 74i 
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■ mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
midll the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap¬ 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the mafly rotandos 
that ornament Damafcus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the Mohammedan 
ufurper Shire Shah at Salferam, in Bahar, ot 
which the admired pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profpe6f of 
fo many of the ancient buildings of India, 
has prefeiited the public with the bold eleva¬ 
tion. 

The OVAL building, which reprefents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeft 
cavem-worftiip, where the ftupendous exca¬ 
vation was made to affume that form; and 
two remarkable inftances of that kind of edi¬ 
fice ftrike the Oriental eye iii the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and in the immenfe, but iivegular oval 
of Jaggemaut, in Oriffa. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcrib- 
ed as exhibiting the appearance of an im¬ 
menfe butt, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually bum- 
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ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
corrcdt or inipreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, 1 may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifics Lord of the creation, it 
was perfectly coufonant to Eaftcrn mytholo¬ 
gy, that he ihould be worlhipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerfe which 
lie created was fo aptly fymbolized. 

To halten towards the conclufion of this 
Diiquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of archite6lure Avhich we denominate 
Gothic, w'hether we confider that more an¬ 
cient kind of Gothic edifice whicli was intro¬ 
duced into Europe after the fubveidion of the 
power of Rome in the firth century, an ar¬ 
chitecture dillingyriilied, like that of the 
Egyptians, by mafiy though rude magnifi¬ 
cence, both in the proportions of the build¬ 
ing itfelf, and in the flyle of its unw'eildy co¬ 
lumns, or whether we advert to that lets 
cumbrous and more ornamented Gothic ftruc- 
turc, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called Ar a b e s c and S a r a c e x i c a l, from 
the genei'al furvey of either, however diffe¬ 
rent in the minutiae of decomtion, there wUl 
refult very evident proof, that the moft an¬ 
cient fylvan method of erecting temples was 

NS by 
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bf no mrans forgottrii, biit ratlier that it 
only nioi-e correftly copietL Of the for¬ 
mer kind few iuttAnct^a, in thi^? country, now 
remain; of the lutter, many very t>erfecl anVl 
hrmitiful fpeclmens, as Weftminlicr-abhey, 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Saliihury. 
U pon onlCTing cither ol iliofe vafi edifices, 
and viewing the viftu of columns ranging 
ihrougli it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is tlicrc but mull imiuedlately be 
ftruck with their refeinblancc to u long and 
regular avenue ot trees, >vholt! binnelics, iu" 
tcnuL\iug with each other over head, fonn a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure ? 
The Gothic arches indeed are not circular, 
like thofe of the Ball; tor, they univertally 
terminate in a point, formed by the mterfec- 
tlon of two fegnients of a circle: but, in 
foiiie llridunes of Warburtoii upon this fub- 
the reatbn for their adopting that mode 
of finilhiug them is judicioufiy explained; 
for, after obferving that “ this northern peo¬ 
ple (the dircCl delccndants of tlie old Scy¬ 
thians) having been accuftoincd, during the 
gloom of Paganiliii, to worfliip the Deity hi 
groves, when tlieir new religion required co¬ 
vered edifices, they ingeniouliy projected to 
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itiakK tliL'm rt'feiiibic groves as nearly as the 
tlitiance of arcUitert.iire wcailil permit;"—tliis 
great genius proceeds to oblerve, in reganl to 
the form of tlie Gothic arches, “could Ihofc 
arches be otherwife than |»ointcd, when the 
n-orkmeii wore to tmitatc that curve, which 
brandies of two oppolite troc^ iimkc by their 
iniertion with One another ? Or cotiW the co¬ 
lumns be otherwile than fpHt into dillin^ 
diaf^s, when tlicy were to reprefeiit the ftems 
of a clomp of tixos growing dole together? , 
On the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the ft one-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ftained glafs in tlic intcrfticea; the one to rc- 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, ivhile both together 
concurred toprefcrvcthatghKjmy light which 
infpires reiigious reverence ami dread*"*^ A- 
mong tlie other tliftingiiiflied features in the 
rhaiaaer of Gotliic amliitcaure, it falls more 
hiinicdiately w'ithin my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpirea and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the INirkifli 
ptoifiues, fb univerfally decorate them, and 

which 


• See a note of Bllhop VVoibtirtait Dpon Fojm'i Ep*ift)e»i 
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•which I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient preJominant folar fuperitition. 

>’rom tlie preceding fliidUn’es, it is evident 
how powerful an intluence the philofopliy 
and phyfical Ipeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of conftnidting facred 
buildings. This muft be' ecpially apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
retrofpe£tive glance; whether he fuiweys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt; whe- 
tlier he I'anges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe winding allies, cluttering 
columns, and fechided chapels, bring to his 
memory the myfterious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light tlirough the umbra¬ 
geous reccties of lioly groves, devoted to the 
lame gloomy luperfution; w hether tlie arched 
vaults of Salfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mitlu-a, entering the 
vernal figus,lliake the fplendid Median cavern, 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 
planifphere; whether the ftupendous oval of 
jaggenraut attraii his attention; the vaft qua¬ 
drangles of Seringham; the lofty diverging 
crofles of Benares and Mathura; the domes 

of 
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of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples ; or, finally, 
'the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of alb’onomy and mythology combined: on 
every review, and from every region, accumu¬ 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
‘ than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architedlure were affedied by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 


End op the Dissertation on Oriental 
Architecture. 
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SECTION IT. 

The Author returns to hh Ei^urfion the The^ 
hats, and the KiamimtioH oj its nrchite&ural 
Remains.—The Ptfrataids of Sacarra, more 
in the Indian Styfe of Buiiding than tkop of 
Ceia.—Ruins of Medhief-Habuy the anckni 
Alemnoniuitf,—of F^hatff the old Latopothi 
—Kotnoiithity the ancient Omhos~, of 
fouan, the ancient Spene, uitk its cekbrated 
/ol/titial JVell i—of the Temple of ike Serpent 
Cnuphis, or Cneph, at Jilephantiua ;^nd of 
that ofifis at Philei—soitbajlronomicaiand 
nnjtholoiricul Ohfertutions upon the ancient 
mti/ih Rites celebrated in them, and a Com- 
parifon of them with tkoje anciently pejform- 
ed in the ftcred Citterns of India. 

I HE-ttommence my obfervations oo the 
buildiogs Oiat border on the Nile bj la- 
nientUig tliat the pyramids of Sacarra were 
not earlier noUced by me. There arc three 
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tlial principally nttra^ attcniioii, and two of 
tUein -drtr of a ft>nii ^ndely dificrciil fwm 
tboie of Cca*. llie firil h built in four re¬ 
gular iTories, growing Ids in pn>jit>rtton as 
thev rile liigUer^ and, as the whole is caJed, 
acconiiiig to Pocorke, with hewn IW * its 
original covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for albcnding the lumniit, the lame ar- 
inimont, though tliat argument is by no 
incaiis [iroved, will not hold againll its be- 
ino- ufed as an oblen’atory, as has been ap- 
plh*d to the grcatdl pyrsmiid of Ge^, via. 
that it was once rafed over with a fmooth 
ihi'ct of poliflicd marhle, which rendered fneh 
afeent to its ajH-'x Icaiccly pollible. Tlie fr- 
cond, it is very reiiiiirkable, is fonned pre- 
cifdy after the falhion of the anctent IJcogur 
pyramid, engraved by Mr. I hidgcs's obliging 
permitlTioii, in this work, of which, the reader 
may obfene, that the Ixidy bulges out t^ 
wards themitrc. Thetliirdofthefeps^amids 
relciiihles thole of Gera, and is ot a niagm- 
tude not inferior. The fccond pyramid hem 
deferibed Mr. Norden notices as lUr the molt 

ancicnl in appearance of any of 
pyramids of and he declares hc fli ould 
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without liefitation pronounce it to be fo.* 
'I’his is a circumftance highly deferving the 
confiderationof both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A comparifon of the Deogur 
pyramid with thofe of Sacarra, engraved in 
' Norden's 6ill plate, (for that in Pococke is 
lefs accurate,) will convince the reader of the 
exadl uniformity, above afferted to exilt, in 
the ftyle of the arcliiteclure of thefe two moll 
ancient nations. 

The moll important ruin in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes is IMedinet-Habu, which Po¬ 
cocke confiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium] but our Egyptian travellers 
defcribe that temple as only a vaft mafs of 
mouldering veftibules, columns, and cololfal 
llatues, extending over near half a league of 
grountl, all entirely fubverted, except one 
moll magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s c) 9 tli plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and deraonftrates what 
the llrudlure, when complete, mull ancient¬ 
ly have been. The next majeftio and more 
perfedl edifice is the fuperb temple of Efi- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea-? 

der 

* Nordcii''s TRYch in £gypt and Nubi^ roii il< pi 14, 
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(ier is here prefenteJ vitli a con’eil engrav¬ 
ing from the lall-mentioned writer; and 
the following account of it is principally 
taken from his owji defciiption. 1’he temple 
of Ellhay is an oblong Iquare, and is en- 
clofed on three tides with walls of great 
thicknefs. dlie front is open, and prelents 
to view fix large fluted columns, having ca¬ 
pitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eighteen 
other columns, equally large and beautiful, 
ranging in regular order behind thofe in iront, 
fupport a roof compoled ol iinmenl'e llaljs 
of fculptured marble. A channelled border 
runs all round the top of the edifice; the 
whole ftrutSure is in the higheftllate of pre- 
fervation, and is covered, both on the inlide 
and outfide, with innumerable hievoglypliics 
-that feem to be of the molt ancient kind. 
M.Savary, in 1779, vifited this auguft tem- 
. pie, and found it full of the accumulated 
dung and filth of the cattle which the Arabs 
fodder in it; for, thofe barbarians, he adds, 
do not blulli to make cow-ttalls of the fineft 
monuments of ancient Egypt.* 

On the fame plate I have caufed to be en¬ 
graved the ruins of Komojibi/, the ancient ■> 

Ombos.* 


* Letters on Egypt, vol* iL p. 67, 
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OsiBos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
land on one hand, fays Mi't Norden, and ob- 
fcured by many miferable cottages on the 
other; yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
wonder and delight thefe beautiflil ruins. 
The building refts upon twenty-three columns, 
w ell wrought and adorned with hieroglyphics, 
'rhe ftones that ferve to cover the top are of 
a prodigious fize; and we clearly perceive, 
that the architrave, which at pretent is fplit 
in two, anciently conlilled of, a Angle ftone. 
The columns have more than twenty-four 
feet in circumference, and are greater than 
thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be lament¬ 
ed, he adds, that this edifice cannot fubfift 
long, fince two Tides of it alone are difcemible, 
and that barely; the upper part is covered 
with earth; and the columns, as well as the 
building, are tlrree parts under-ground.—• 
Dr, Pococke, on tlfis ruin, obferves, that the 
capitals of the columns are in the beft 
Eg}^ptian tafte, adorned with leaves; and 
there feemed to him to have been anciently 
before the temple fuefa a grand gate as that 
before deferibed at Thebes, of which he is of 

opinioix 
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opinion the detached building on the South- 
AVeft (likewife engraved on the plate here pre- 
lented to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obfencd, relative 
to the high proficiency in attronomy of the 
J^gyptiuns and other Oriental nations, it'would 
be exceedingly improper to pafs by Syene, 
the prefent Affouan, lituatcd, fays Pococke, 
cxadtly under the tropic of Cancer; and the 
celebrated solstitial well of its ancient 
obfervatory, the ruins of winch are defcribed, 
and a plan of them given, in that writer.* 
The obfervatory is an ancient edifice with 
apertures at the top, to let in the folar light, 
and windows frontiug the Eaft. Ihe well . 
beneath, for aftronomical obfen ations, Strabo 
informs us, was funk to mark precilely the 
period of the fummer folfticc, on that day, 
when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts' 
no lhadow; on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun, darting dhetfly to the bottom 
of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
rededed from the illumined furt'ace of the 
tranfparent water.f 

\\e 

• See Pococke’s Egypt vol. i..p. 117. P'*'® +*' 
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W'r now approficti thr fftmous Cfltamdls of 
thfi Kile, anci, coiilc*qiiPiit!j', tUe crvtl of our 
Ipeculutive exrurtioa upon this nii^Kly river. 
The temples of Elcphaiilina and of Plulaii 
alone I'ctnain to be noticed: and ohjcd'ts, the 
pi*opcr invcftijgation of wliich would rec|nTrc 
a volume, muifc be liifrutfed in a few pages.—• 
Elopliandiia is an illand of nn great extent, 
fituated near the Wcncrii tliore of the Nile: 
it is celebrated in claflica! hitiorjf for the 
venerated flirinc of the ferpent. Cnuphis, or 
Cueph, which it contained; and, for its Nilo- 
meter, a vail iloiie tuJic, by which the degrees 
of the inercafe of the waters of tlie Nile were 
meul'uied, and thence proclaimed throughout 
Egypt, I'hc temple of Cmiphis is a moil 
fnperb but ruined edifice, the top of which, 
according to Norden, as well as one of its lidcs, 
is now covered w'ith dritlcd earth and fantL 
A vali wall feems fonnerly to lia^ e fccludcd 
from human view a temple devoted to the pro- 
fbundell inyilerics of the ancient religion of 
Egypt; for, Pocoeke deferibes that wall as 
built at a very fmall dillance from the hody 
of the temple, and thus conftnifted, he re¬ 
marks, (a itjmark freciucntly occurring in the 
courfe ofhis work in conicquence of his having 

3 ubferved 
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obfervctt iiiiillcir gloomy partitions and H’ind- 
Ifig avRiiiit *3 adjoining to or {iirronuding al* 
all the temples of Egjrpt,) ** to emry on 
foiue arts to deceive the people"* Unchmht- 
eitly rites fiiiiilar to lliolc Iwfore defcrilMMl to 
have bt'en celebrated in the gloomy ailles and 
ranging recetles of tlie lacrcd riuJiaii caverns, 
and, in liiccecding ages, at F.leulis, were theio 

l>ertbnnecl; tlic rites of on'ft'dfion. thc myftenes 
of reriH'iit-woi-fliip, the emblem of regeneration 
and of eternity. And hero »e cannot refrain 
fiH>in again remarking how ex ten lively that 
expieilivK fvtnbol was inlopted over all tlie 
ancient world. It for ever occurs, in a thou- 
fhnd modifications of its fmoous bmly on 
nearivall the ftatues of thofe caverns, and is a 
fnvoJrite emblem in all the religious feluyats 
of India. In the awful and tremendous nies 
of Jlithra, which will hereafter be at luige 
unfolded in the cimpter of Hindoo penances 
nnd purifications, a fcrpent was tlirow'n into 
the bofom of the candidate, in token of Ins 
having call off the vefttuenLs of earthly im¬ 
purity, in the fame manner as that reptile 
annually changes its Ik in and renews its vigour. 
The Phcenicions o<lrtmed the lofty temples of 
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Tjfre with this eniblem, wliicli M-as there feeii 
fwl’jKUdcd on high* ami cticircHng in its genial 
falds the nmiiilane egg, or fjmbol of the 
uiiiverte. The great Chiiiefe dragon, diilin^'i 
nilli vcllovv fcalcs, is tlic fume ulcDtiml jnun- 
cluue ferpent, 'I’he liiO'pliaus, we fee, exaU- 
til the Icrjient to the tank of Deity itiblf* 
The Norlliem afuanomi'ra ot Alia fixed the 
\att form of tlic Luc id us An gius on the fphero 
of the heavens; and the Indi>-Scythijin Druids, 
ihciv defcendauls, llauiped it on the terrcl- 
trial fplieres, by portraying its waving folds on 
twenty-four acres of the wid,c champaign of 
A bury. M'hat is not the Icall remarkable dr- 
cuiuttauce, in regard to this wonderful aiii- 
iiial, is, that it makes a confpicuoiis figure 
among the few fymboiical references allowed 
of in the nobler fyllcm ofonr o^vn llieology; 
for, the fer[)eiil b at once the eiiiblem of the 
malignantdr/frOT/ifrand the beneficent ii ka leu 
of the human race. 

Tiic ferpeut Cneph, tlic more immediate 
object of our prefent difquifition, was, in 
the Acatuodaimok of the Egyptians; the 
word fignitira wikced, Tlie true Oriental 
primitive liilliopCumljrTland has enabled rac 
to give in uivothcf part ot Ihefe volumes; and 

thence 
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ilience a vondetful anil decided proof "will 

arile, not only of my aiTertlon in a former 

page * that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 

rayen of India, both deferibed, in their rc- 

fpedlive mythologic lyftems, as blue astheriaJ 

beings -with wings, hovering over primordial 

waters, the Ituiie; but by it the riJfAL, 

TiiK cmASo, object (not perhap vifible to 

every reader) of this Difquilition will be de- 

monftraicd, vtk. the evident relation wliich 

they both bear to the true theology, find to 

that purer, that ctenial. Spirit, wliieh, at the 

beginning of time, floated upon the Chaos 

Hud made it prolific, 'J’hofe who choolc to 

cavil, and call Ihefc lucubrations dcfultory 

and tending to no olefiii purpofc, beeaul’e 

theif may not comprehend the fcop of ray 

argument and the extenlive plan formed in 

my own raliid for the uniavclliiig of certain 

grand and ftupendous Irutlis, darkened by 

Aiiatlc mythology, and donnant araidft the 

jubbifli of pgan Wftory, may perhaps finally 

be convinced of the injuftice ol fulpiciotis lb 

jalhly formed and cenfurcs fo iiiconfiderate* 

ly beftowed. _ 

Tlie 

• Ses voTi 3 * p, jt+, ami tht fubl^iicnt pagti, in whieli tbat 
beween Cneph lod Knayeii firft uke* whith i* bet* 

Mil wiil tM cancMtii benaltcr, 

voi*. Ill. 
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T1i€ term Cnepli^ according to a diiScraot 
n rlter,* means tlie greatejl wtich i» 

tlie true cliai'actcr of Uio Agathoikimon, the 
good fjJirit by which the world is rheridiefi 
aud invigorated 4 'lliey made the icr]jent liis 
f)inbo]: andj in time, adored the lymbol iQ-> 
Head of the obje^l l^ mbolizcd. The teinf^le 
of Cneph lliercforej the fttpreme fpirit, he- 
came in time tlje temple of the ferpenfc Cnu- 
phiS| n word wtilch appears to be only a cor- 
ruption of the fomier ; or, if the reader ihould 
reject that idea, he may find its origin in the 
Arabic word C’anupha, which Golius inter- 
pret& covered, proivcied, whence our Englilh 
word canopp. 'lids muR fufiicc for the pre- 
fent, in relaliou to that Cneph, concerning 
whom fo much hereafter will occurs . Eule- 
bins, however, acquaints us, that at Elcpiian- 
tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a fitling potture, painted blue, hav¬ 
ing the head of a ram, with the horus of a 
goat cuclrcllug a dilk* The deity thus de- 
feribed is plainly of ailvonomicnl origin, de¬ 
noting the power of the fun in Aries. It is. 
however exceedingly rernarkithlo tliat Po- 
cocke actually found, and uu hb 48tb plate 
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has engraved, an antique colo0al ftatue of a 
man, fitting in the very front of this temple, 
with his arms folded before him, and bearing 
in each hand a very fingular kind of UtmSf or 
crofier, 'Hie head of this figure, like its 
body, is human: its high cap reprefents a 
cone, the ancient emblem of the fun; and 
formerly, perhaps, the ftatue might have 
been painted blue, and decorated with em¬ 
blems fimilar to thofe deferibed by Eufebius.* 
The mjdlerioiis gloom, apparent about this 
temple, led Norden to think it fcpulchral, 
and hence he miftakes a large fquare table, 
" quite plain and without any infeription^ 
ftanding in the centre,” which w'as doubtlefs 
the altar on which the deity adoretl, or his 
ftatue, flood, for a tomb-flone that coATred 
fome um or mummy depofited below.-f* A 
cloifler, he informs us, runs all round the in- 
lide of the building, and it is fiipported 
througlrits whole length by columns. It is'en- 
tered through two grand gates, the one to the 
Souths the other to the North; another proof of 
uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formed 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 

before, 

^ See Enfebil Prsep, Evang» p* * 
f See Norckt^ toL ii. p, lot. 
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before, alludes, and tUofe who built tlie Egytv 
tlan temples. He adds, that the walls arc co¬ 
vered with hifrostlyphica of the raoll anc:ient 

IcL, arc beclawbed with dirt, andblackeued 

mt\i\hc. iiiiokc of wlilcli the lliepherds 
liave kindled tliei-e. As it car»not, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro¬ 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever necefla- 
ry to warm the fliiveriiig ftiepherd, it is more 
reafonable to condutle, that thole walla were 
blacktnu'd with tlic linoke of fanner faenhees 
and the incenletiiat wa.s keptcontiiiually huni- 
ing. It is probable that this temple Imd rt- 
ther luagnificciit colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its niajcfiic Iragments; for, 
Pococke deferibes, about the middle of the 
illaiid, the rcuialus of a lately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 
which be fuppofes to have been one of tlwt 
OTiind entrances of the ferpent» temple. 

We anive, at length, at El Heiff, the ancient 
PhiJe, the boundary of our voyage; and the 
very name ol&rs no iaconfidcruble matter of 
retieaion. from its ancient appellation, its 
modem Ambicnanie, in fa<lt, does not vary j 
except in the mode of writing it; ter, El 
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Heiff, read in the European manner, as the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, wiU 
turn, out to be no other than Phlle. I fay 
the latter Greeks, becaufc tiie more ancient 
method of iirriting, even in Greece, was not 
always ftom left to right; fince there are ma¬ 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians them- 
felvcs, they at firft followed the ftylc of writ¬ 
ing in ufc among the Egv’ptians and Pliceiu- 
cians, ftom whom, by means of Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterttm-ds, indeed, 
they adopted tliat curious method of writing 
alternately from the right band to the left, 
and from the left to right, called ^wrTitKpu&t-, 
or after the nianner In w'hlch ftivrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of winch method alfo 
there are monumental iufcriptionsyei leiimln- 
iug* An ancient writer afferts, tliat from 
this way of writing the Latin word wr/J« 
was derived: verfus vulgo vocati, quia fio 
fcriliebantantiqui, ficut aratur teoii, quos ct 
hodie niftici verfus vocant.f It is not im- 
poffible, hqwever, that this Diode of writing 
^ might 

♦ Canruk tlw m&oprifliM In Mr* Cbillioll’i 

j^ntiquitaaa Afiittkp- 
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jn^ht be derived froiu the Jlrophe and anti- 
Jirophe of the ancient poets, when they fang 
the praifes of Apollo, whofe priefts were ac.- 
cuftomed to dance round his dtars, firft from 
the right hand, and then back again from 
the left, in imitation of his own fiippofed 
motion in tlie heavens. We have in t^ in- 
ilance JBrefli evidence lipw mucli, in all facred 
concerns, their conduiEt was influenced by 
their allronomical fpeculations. 

Phile is a fraalJ ifland, fcarcely half a league 
in circumference, immediately bordering on 
Ethiopia and the catara(3^> It is reprefented 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and broken, 
but abounding “ >vith fuperb antiquities.”* Its 
whole rocky coafl is cut out in the form of a 
wall, lofty and of vaft thicknels, with what 
appeared to our travellers to be baft ions and 
fortifications.-f- It enclofed the moft facred, as 
the Egyptians thought, of all depofits, the 
relics of OGris, and the whole illand was 
efteemed to be confecrated ground. In tlie 
Thebais, there could uot be a more iblemn 
oath taken than that by the remains of Oliiis^ 
inhumed in the hallowed ifland of Phile.+ 

The 
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The travellers, fo often cited above, de- 
feribe the ruins of what they denominate 
two temples; but as, according to Pococke, 
the Hland itfelf does not exceed a quarter of 
a mile in length, or half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, ■vve may reafonably cohclude 
tlmt the two ftrudturcs deferibed are oiily 
the more prominent feftions of one vaft edi¬ 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
connecting Jines are loft aniidft the inroads 
of oblivious time and the rubbifb accumu¬ 
lated by the fnbverfipn of fuch mighty ruins. 

' The principal entrance into this temple was 
on the North fide, and it was under a grand 
pyramidal gate, with a lofty obelilk of red 
granite on each fide within j the lymbols of 
Ofiris, whofe relics were preferved there. 
This noble gate, and all the walls of tlio 
temple, are richly covered with hicroglj'phics 
in the beft ftyle, among which is more parti¬ 
cularly and fiequently difcernible the figure 
of the facred hawk, another fjmbol of the 
beneficent Ofiris; and the pccafiop of its 
being fo will prefently be explained, as well 
as the mythologic hiftory, tp which nearly 
all the facred animals and plfuits of Egypt, 
pngraved or painted in their temples, have 

o 4 retcreiice. 
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refrrence. On the plalea of Xorden, beyend 
tlie grand entrancp, may be diliiiiietly ljnre<l 
iDtcrior courts^ and long coloitnadi^ of j>il- 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied cupi- 
lals, of which ipeciniens are exhibited in a 
feparate engraving; capitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecigtti prders were 
invented, this author aflbrts, and the defign^ 
demonllrate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced conceniiiig the total want of 
talle and genius in the Eg>’]>tian aicliitedlure, 
to be of th(! iitniotl delicacy/'* 

Thl'oughotit the whole of this famous 
ilhmd, where ancicjitly the fulcniu and myfte* 
Hons rites of liis were celebrated with fnch 
diftingiiilhctJ pomp and fplcndor, tliert? ap¬ 
peared to Mr. Nurden to nm fubtcrrancous 
palliigrs, I le altcinpLed lo defeend icvcral of 
, the Heps that led down into them, but was 
prevcntcxl, by the filth and rubbilVi with wliich 
tjiey were filled, from |>eiieL'uLing to any depth. 
It was probably in thole gloiwuy avenues, lb 
iimilur to the cav'errvH^xcavaUoiis of India, 
tlnu tlic grand and myllic arcima of this god- 
defs were unfolded to the adoring afplrant; 
while tiw: Ibleraii hymns of initiation rofound- 

e4 
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cd tbrongli long extent of thofe ftonj 
recedes. It was there that fiipedUtion at 
midnight waved high, her darning torch bO' 
fore the image of Ifia* home in prucelTioii; 
and there that her chofcn prieffs, in holy cct 
llafy, chanted their fweetell fymphonics- 
I'liis defcriptioii of the pruudeft temple, 
and this allulion to the fecret rites of Ids, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initiated 
into them, and ■whole relation will ferve as 
introdiuiiory to that ample iuepury into the 
phyfical theology and aninial ivorlhip of 
JKgypt, with which it b my intention to con¬ 
clude this chapter. The whole iufiitution, 
tliough not witliouL a deep moral and theoicn 
gical meaning* independent of tlie phylical 
allegory, bore immediate allutioii to the pro- 
grdllvc llages of agricukurct and the pailnge 
of the Sim, or Oliris, from one tropic to tlie 
other. The fecret procefe by w^hich prolific 
nature* or Ida, matures the embryo feed, comT 
mitted to its bolbni, was in thofe rites mylie- 
rioully, but expredivety, (ymbolbcd by graiug 
of wheat or barley, depolited in covered bul- 
kets and coufeciatcd vales, borne about l?y Uie 
prielts, into which no curious -eye was [wr- 
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mitteci to peneti’nte. The de^iarture of the 
fun for die c:olH Northern Hgtis was annoimc- 
cct bv bitter wailingK and lamentations of the 
pridt, who beiiioaiicd Oiiris as if detealed, 
itnfl liis, for a time defected by her lord. 
Darknels, therefom, the dce[» incumbcRt dark- 
lids that wraps the wintiy horizon, (for it 
was at the wiktkh-solstict: that thefe cele¬ 
brations were inrnriably iKwromictl,) wasnmde 
to iuvobe the liibtcrraneous vault, and the 
Itings of Aitnlnc goaded the ali>iitint, fainting 
with the lung ablllnence, enjoined prenonfly 
to initiation. During all this melancholy 
procefs, according to Wutardi, a gikled Apis, 
or facred bull, tlie fnnljol of Oliris, was ex- 
poled to the view of tlie people, covuj^'d wiUi 
black lami, in. token of the imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt* All of a fudden the 
liirrouTidmg darknefe was (lidipatcd hy the 
glare . of torr^hes, borne aloA lij prielrs, wha 
wcrcariaycd in wliite linen veiiments, which 
reached down to their feet, anrl who preceded 
the difeonktiate Ifis, an v ion fly exploring her 
loll hulband. Other jiriefts, arrayed in limi-v 
lar ftoles of virgin white, followed after. The 
firil prlcll carried a lamp, buining with nn- 
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common fplendour, and 6xed in a boat of 
gold i the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
world in the facved fc^'phus. The fecond 
prieft bore two golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. I’he third 
prieft in one hand canied a palm-6ra«cA, cii- 
rioufly wrought in foliated gold; in tiie other, 
the magic wand, pr caduceus, of Hermes. 
The fourth prieft carried a fmall palm-/ree, 
the branch matured to its perfe<ft growth. 
This plant, budding every month, 1 have be¬ 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the moon; 
the branch, 1 conceive, lymbolized that orb 
in its increafe; the tree, the full-orbed moon. 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe iu 
the form of a pap, which contained, fays 
Apuleius, the facred milk, tlie milk, I ap¬ 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, tlie many- 
breafted mother, by which univerfal nature is 
nouriflied. The fifth prieft carried the golden 
van, the myftica vannus lacclu, by which the 
ripened com was to be winnowed. And the 
iixth and laft prieft carried the facred amphora^ 
or vafe with two handles, whence eopious li¬ 
bations of generous wine, the gift of Ofiris 
and Ifis, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were poured in honour gf the ce- 

leftiai 
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IcAtal donors.* Tins ruleiim leftival coiiti- 
ruled diirnig fowr complete days* Ujr which 
were iliatloMcd oiiL the four wintry months, 
w/tCTi O/irk wa$ inia^inM to he founds and his 
fnppofed rchim to the Soutlieni figns, by 
w hi oil Itis, or nature, rcfoicetl a nd ve** 
getation itiviji^mtcd, was liailed with burfls 
of joy and tongs lyf irlumpii. lire procef- 
tion now emerged* like the rifiag beam of 
Ofiris, from the diirknels of the nether he* 
inifirhere, and the glotrmy danif>s of iubterra* 
neons caverns were exchanged for the vivify¬ 
ing ii'omith of a vernal t'lin, AH ranks and 
ages mingled in the ieftlre dance j gurlanda 
of fj’clh fiowere decorated every head, and 
iuirlh fate on every brow. Rich migucnts 
and cofliy perfiinscs were difperfed in profu- 
iion around. Somu waked the inclofHons 
pipe; others played on the golden ami I'dvcr 
iiltni; wiiile others again, m tranfport, fmote 
ihe Thebaic harp of wondrous ltrud:uFC ami 
ol’ magic [K>tcncy*'l‘ 

It is tlie opinion of jVI. Nicbwhr, Inlerted 
in bis chapter upon the Eleph .vnta cavern, 

that 

* Aj^iiiluL MtTi^unorpb. nL u. Eib» i£:t*EdiL 6i|ion£- 

f S<e ejigrav inj£i flf twfp TTwltek laipt b the £ril folnnic of 
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tliat a fiiH examination of the antifi^nty of 
verns, tUelr form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light ujKm the ancient luf- 
tory of liulitt itfelt; but liiion tlie hiltory and 
tUeologic rites of other Asiatic nations of the 
ancicnits. An atlention to ihcir aftroiiomical 
ii>cculattonH t-ati alone unfold to us Uic lecret 
meaning of their rites anti worlhip- dh 
this key 1 ha\^ endeavoured, not wlioHy,-1 
trurt, unfurcefafully, to unlock the portals of 
the liiiiftiiarics in wliieh their tlieological and 
philt>fophttal iiiyilerics were uticiently celc- 
hnitod in caverns and cavcm-templcs, and 
imll’jbly 1 may have coiitrihntetl fotiiewhat to¬ 
wards removing the veil of tjbfcurily. In wlikh 
the hirtory, the rites, and dcfign, of the an¬ 
cient faperftitions liave been lb Jong involvetl. 
'I’hat certain myftcrioiis rites were there cck- 
bulled has been proved, as far as analog', in 
theological fcntiincnts, and fimilarity, in the 
fabrication of the Indian ca^-erns and eavern- 
tcinplcs, with thofe in the mountains of Fer- 
fia and Upper Egypt, could tend to cftahlifli 
the proof. For, to what pui ]H>fe was tlicrc 
the double entrance into them, liy Nokt ji kii ?r 
AKO South EKN Gates, according lo the Ho¬ 
meric deferiplion of the Cave of the Nymphs, 

* infertcd 
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hifertod in a former votiune, of wbicHi the 
North entrance was that through which the 
foul, ill Its jouTTjey of the Metcmpfychofis, 
pailcd to the lower Iplieres, irhile that to the 
South was facred to ccleAials alone; and, fi'> 
nally, for what purpofe were intended the 
winding av^ennes, the high altars, the ranks 
for ablution, and Uie gloomy interior recefles, 
l?wt h>r the regular performance of hmilar ce-- 
reinbnies, and the arduous exercife of kin¬ 
dred vhtuesr' 
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SECTI02^ V. 

!Ue Ultole of iJth S^ion ts detjsted to fke more 
particular Conjtderathn of tkai andmf impe¬ 
des of phii/kal Sajm^htion pra^ifed m the 
Templai of Egtfpt abovc-defcrUn’d ; and., itt 
the Couife of if, the colehraicd Treitiifc of 
yiutarrh concerning I/is a ml QfrW# k iawfUn- 
cd and explained.—^earip alt the itieTogiif~ 
pkic Ammals and Ptanfs honoured zcith l^'cne^ 
ralioH iti Egppt have Reference to the ofiro^ 
?iondcal Speettiaihm of the Ftie/ljs of that 
Country; or are illiijlrtilivc of the various 
Fhanomena of Jfiature. — Ofim^ cf/ii/ repre^ 
fenitdof 4 black and fitting on the 

Lotos, — Wltp^ among Anhpakt the Cat, the 
Rog, the Uon, the Sphyno:, the Searuhveus, 
the Jbk, the Ichneumon, and Crocadiief co/i- 
fidcred us facrid,—H hp, mnoug Plunts, the 
Nympluea, the Onion, and others, 'regarded 
in the fame IJght,—The Arguments of the 
vfkok Inquiry fummed itp, and farther Proof 

addueed 
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adduced from the Refult of the clofe AJjtmt^ 
of the ancient Religion and Cujioms of Eggpt 
and Jnduti 

H ad the extenfive hlftory, to wliich thefe 
Diflertations are only introductory, al¬ 
lowed me fufficient leifure, I had formed the 
delign of comparing throughout the famous 
ti'eatife of Plutarch, on the fuperftitious wor- 
Ihip anciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the 
accounts of the Indian mythology and the 
theological rites, detailed to us in the page of 
M. Sonnerat and our more accurate country¬ 
man Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a 
vaft, but confiifed, mafs of matter relative to 
the ancient theology of the Oriental world; 
on the whole highly inllruClive, but ill arrang¬ 
ed and digefted; and, as is fufEciently evi¬ 
dent, fcarcely underftood by the author him- 
felf. Tlie whole treatife is probably a mytho¬ 
logical hiftory of the earl left fovereigns and he¬ 
roes of Egypt, under the fabulous characters 
of Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and Typhon, reprefen ted 
' by fymbols emblematical of their refpeClive 
powers, and the good or evil qualities poflefTed 
by them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
6 pofition, 
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pofition, by exprefsly aflerting, that the in^ 
tention of the inllitution of the Egyptian 
rites and myfteries was, “ to preferve the me¬ 
mory of fome valuable piece of hiftory, or to 
' reprefent to us fome of the grand phsenomena 
of nature/’* 

The precife period when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hil- 
toiys by blending with it the fables of mytho¬ 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they began to deify deceafed 
mortals; when they began to worflnp the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature; for, in fa6t, their 
deities almoft entirely conlilled of canonized 
heroes, planets, ftars, and elements, fym- 
bolically fculptured in their temples. At 
whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie¬ 
roglyphics were firft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
priefts themfelves, at the sera of the invafion 
of Cambyfes: and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader erected Alexandria, pro¬ 
bably out of, the ruins of Memphis, the 
' knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 

not 

• Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p, lo, edit. Squire, 
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not have pmilctl Kin*her anti other antiqna- 
lies on the will be able lo form lb me 

idea of their gent‘ml defignation and intention 
Iroin the following account by I’hi* 

tarch, conreniiiig tliofc on the portal of the 
temple of Minerva* at Sais, 'Hic firli, in or¬ 
der, of tlie hieroglyphics mgraveu on that 
portal waa an infant; next to him wa» 
iculpturcd AN OLD man; next followed a 
hawk; then a fish; and, Inftly, a sla- 
non S£« The meatiing of this hieroglyphic iu- 
Icoption he aireiis, probably on llic exprefs 
Butlrority of the prietta of that tcn^ple, was as 
follows: ** Oh I you, who arc coming into the 
w'odd, and you, who arc going out of it, know 
that the Deity abhors hnniodefty.** And he 
thus explains the fjTnbols that defignated the 
precept: by the infant were lignified tliofc who 
are coming into life, or the young; by the old 
mailt thole who arc gtiing out of it, or the 
aged; the hawk was their moll common fym- 
bd of Ofiris, or Cod; the filb was an ani¬ 
mal which the Egyptians held In abhorrence, 
becuufe it had relation tt> that fca, the cruel 
Typhon, which Iwallowed tip their beloved 
l^Ue, for which rcafun -alfo they thought 
tsvery alTodatioii with pilots induced pollu- 
* tionj 
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tion; by the lea-horfe ivas typif]t!d im* 
putlence* that creature being affirmed, by na- 
turalhh, firll to flay his fire, and afterttarda 
to violate his dam. Confonant to this mode 
of lymbollzing ran tiie whole llruain of the 
Kn;\^ptian tlicology; and, in exadt unifun with 
it, the univedkl tCEior of Plutarch's philofb- 
idiical cllky accords- Every thing is involved 
in tiic veil of allegory and phylics. Thus 
Ofiris, being the firil great and good princi¬ 
ple, and water, according to the doctrine botli 
of Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is repTefented of a black 
colour j becaufe water is black, and gives a 
black tint to every thing \rith which it is 
iningtc'fl. Again, water, or the pricicipte of 
ubuiidant muiilure in human bodies, caufes 
generation, and therefore, in another refpe6t, 
is ii proper fjmbol of Gfiris, tlic Iburce of 
ntitrition and fecundity. For intlance, ob- 
fer\’cs 1*1 lit arch, in young and vigorous per- 
Ibns, in wliom nioiilure preponderates, the 
hair is black and bufliy, while in wrinkled 
age, where niuiflurc is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hence the Alnevis, or facred 
ox of Heliopolis, the fynibol of Otlris, was 
black ; ivhile tlie laud of Eg}'pt itfelf derived 
tile name of Cu ksti a (a term explained inthe 
s S preceding 
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preceding cliapler) from tlie blockneis of ils 
fat and humid folL On thi^ account, Obriji 
is Ibmctimcs delineated on cuius and (euip> 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotos, an aqua¬ 
tic plant; and, at other times, failing with 
Ifis in a boat round that world which fubfilts 
and is holdcn together by (he pervading 
power of humidity. 

In various fireeediiig pafliigea we have fcen 
how remarkably. In many (K^iuts, the charac¬ 
ters <jf Oiiris and Seeva agree; and, if the 
(:harat?lcrs of the Egyptian and I ndian deities 
thus coincide, no lets do many of the peculiar 
rit^ with ^rliieh they were hoiiourecL 

Many of the cireuitiflances more immedi¬ 
ately i>and]el have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be |joiiited out here¬ 
after. It may, with truth, be remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of thelb refpcCiivc 
nations, that the general principles upon 
which It is founded are ^nearly the fame; 
(il though llie object, by wlihdi their coucep- 
tions are t^mibolwed, occafiimally vary. I’o 
prefent the reader ^r^tll a remarkable iuflanec 
of this, in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunar 
eharjuFter, and Clmndm, or the lunar orb, 
perfouifi*xi by the J Undoes. I have already 
obferved, tliat, in Egypt, the fymbol of the 

moon 
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iTiOoirwas a c.\t ^vliereui: tlie fyiubul of that 
littellitet iu India, is a RABiiiT, One rcafoiij 
aUigued hy PiutaR'h for the former Jymboi, 
M ils contnwfliou and diiatation of tlie pu- 
}>il of tlio eye of the toj ourr atiijiml, ^rhlch, he 
afl'erta, grows larger at the full of the mooti, 
bat Uccrcaies \v*ith her uaning orb. 'I’here 
arc, Imwcvcr, other realbns etiually probable, 
Etnd not lets eunous, luenliotit'd by that au" 
tlior, and in the Ikine pEige, for the adoption 
of the comparilbn, which urc tlie activity iiiid 
vigilance of that animal <luring the lealbii of 
the night, the variegatetl eoloura whlcli its 
fpotted Ikin ditclolbs to the view', and its r£s 
markable f EC u s u it v. ’I'liefe latter peculta- 
rilies are equally e.vcitiplified in the a .van it 
of the Indian CiiAvnuA, and Ihcw a re¬ 
markable contbrrnity of hW, 

early all the aiiiniEds uiul plants of Egj pt 
were made life of In illullrulion oj' their ever<' 
varying and eoni plica ted mytliolog)', ^Vhiie 
foine were honoured as the repLefentatives of 
benev olent, others were dreaded and uhhorred 
as the fvmiiols of inafigtmul, deities, iiy 
ihefb deities vrere prineijially meant the orbs 
of hc:m n; and, Ijy ilm heuevolcucc and 
malignity allude<l to, were iinended the be¬ 
nign or no^kious intluences which llicy )hcd. 
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‘TTie DOG was at OTifie- an eniblcin of vigi¬ 
lance and fidclityj and a fymbol of Sikius, 
the dog-Aar* that celeftial babker, vrliofc he¬ 
liacal rifing, we have leen, announced the 
COTumenccineTit of the new year; and, for 
my own part, i am inclined to thmkthat the 
bull, equally facied to Ofiris and Sceva, wag, 
after all, principally fynibolical of the BUtt, 
OF THE zoniAC, or foi in tauro. 

When the period of the inundation ap 
proached, the figure of Anubis, with « rfeg'j 
Jtead placed on its ihouhlers, was exalled on 
high, ns a figual for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoA height of the riliug waters. This 
Anuliis was the Mcrcnir of the Egyptians, 
as b evident from the caduccus wliich he 
bears in hishand on moft Egyptian fculptures ; 
hence he was often called >tt other 

words, Mercury-Anubis. Plutarch, when 
explaining upon aftronomical principles the 
niythology of Egypt, tclH us, tiiat, by Anubb^ 
ihc Egyptians meant the hobibo^JtaT/ 
CTECEE, that fepaiutcs the invifible part of 
the world, which they called kepthys, from 
the vifiblc, to which they gave the name of 
Isis. If the reader ihoidd be inclined to 
credit this aflbrtion of Plutarch, and, cany- 
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ing on the aftronomical allufiODj fliouW be 
anxious to know the-real meaning of the ca- 
diiceus, which he conftantly beai-s, it tails to 
mv province to unfold the real fignification 
of that miftaken fymbol, as it will hereafter 
largely to dclcaut on the ti*ue hiftory ot this 
famous mythologic chara6tci, u ho I havo 
obferved is the god Bhood, of whom we 
read in the Indian hiftory. The reader, who^ 
will take the trouble to turn to page 201 of 
the preceding volume of this w ork, will find 
all the myftery laid open in the figure of the 
celeftial ferpents, a fymbol by which, it is 
tliere obferved, the ancients bieroglyphically 
. deiignated the fun’s path tlu’ough the zodiac: 
' and"’ the circular curve deferibed by the 
moon’s orbit, to which the Oriental a1lron(> 
mers anciently gave the name ot the dragons 
head, belly, and tail. 



Let 
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Let bhn now take a pencil and the 
ftrait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, ib as tliat one part 
fiiatl pafs through the openiug, called the 
moon's afeending node, and the oppofite one, 
called her d^cending node. He has only to 
Aippofe the bodies of thole, or limtiar 9iT~ 
pentine figures, leugtheued aud twilled rniind 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
truecaduceus of llcrmcs; of that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the Aonron- 
ial circle perfonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknels, ajid is, there* 
fi}Te, like the faithful dog, his ^mbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day aud by night; 
of that god, who is the pation of thieves, 
wliofe depredations are made by night; of 
that god, who is the condudtor of departed 
Ipirits to the region of Tartarus; that is, in 
Jpitp of all the reveries of Gentile luperilitlon, 
the inlcrior LenUrphere, which is tlie only 
of the Alia tic theologians.^ 

It 


* For mmy niyitl hinti m tbr iUtninoEiucii myrhclog^ of iba 
HindMii T xm pnmd to iclcnawiidg^ my taiUfif to 

^ATffAHiEi Buiiir wlio bss dccpiy iavdii^ai^ 

ibat fobje^p md wboi 1 bopc^ wiU bc^irtat^ by dw &nic 
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It is owing to this nfpe^t of Ilemies toward* 
the tvTO hemifjjheres. ttiat, according t(j mj- 
thotogiiis, one-half of lib face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded : iiiicQ 
he was lometimes in heaven and fomciiiiies in 
Vlutos realm. He is^ tlicrcfoie^ drawn with 
the ferjient-woven caduceiis in itis handj. 
alluding at once' lo North anrl South la¬ 
titude ; for, with that caduceus he alter¬ 
nately confiu£led fouls to ht ll, or brought 
them up ftom thence, ns he is deferibed by 
Virgil: 

—-Hoc iUtnld,# jlT« unco 

Fa1l«nl«) d^Tcu Aib trMU rAKf aha imidr. 

% 

As an additional evidence, if any need be 
atlduced, how intimate a connexion formerly 
fubfdlcd between the Egyptians and Indians, 
may bendvanced the cifcumflance nfthe T.io?r, 
fo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of 
the latter, and conferring llic illullrious title 
of SI NO on the fam ilies of her noblclt rajahs. 
The lion is rather a native of Mrica than the 

Indian 

1 

aidcni l«e of fcience which hu Indtietd him to henrne th* ^tded 
ina libml p4fva afthuuiuionUunji, At fame fiinire period, tupreJSMt 
the public with ibe ttlhli of hit prufouml and cLiboiate rerearcha. 
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Indian continent; and was, in a particular 
manner, the objea of Egyptian regard, be- 
caufe the Delta was inundated when the sun 
entered Leo. It is on that account Plutarch 
remarks in his treatife, that the doors ot the 
Egyptian temples were ornamented with the 
espandcd Jaws of lions. In this inftancc, Hkc- 
wife, there is not only reference to that noble 
animal who ranges the tcrvcftrial globe, the 
moft expreflive fymbol of dauntlefs fortitude; 
but direft and unequivocal allufion to the 
LION OF THE ZODIAC. 

The spuYNx, an imaginary animal, com¬ 
pounded of the head and breafts of a \iigin 
and the body ot a lion, was holdcn through¬ 
out Egypt in the higheft eftcem, not only 
becaute it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame sun in thefigns Leo and Virgo, but 
becaufe it was the lyinbol of the moft fiitned 
and profound myfteries. Hence it arofe that 
the Egyptian priefts, who, by various lymbols, 
laboured to imprefs on the minds of their dil- 
ciples an awful and deep fenfe of the myfteries 
of religion, and the neceiiity ot obferving a 
profound fecrecy in regard to the fubjedts. un-* 
folded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 
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lino t)t' gpiiYWxEr;, forming faWmn ami int^ 
lotHc avenue to the abode of deity. On Una 
aorount too upon the reverfo of nioa ol t le 
coins on whieli either tlic Kgyptiaii temples 
or deities are eiigiaveii, we obterve-lhe tigiire 
of H:n*pocrutcs, the god of filencc, thinding 
witli liis finger placed on his inontii; ** a 
proper einhlciii," fays Plutarch, ot that 
ruidclt diffidence and cautious idence wKieh 
ought ever to obferve in all concerns rrla^ 

tivc to religion ”* 

W(i fiiould he filled with equal aftonnh^ 
meat and deteftatUm of that idolatrous race 
for paving divine iionours to 1o impure an 
animal as the ooaT, iiiider tlie name of 
Mendcs, did we not know that Lapncom 
was one of the ligns of the zodiac, and that 
the allerifm, denominated C evt\ u was m the 
ancient Oriental fpliere dcfigimted by two 
It was not, tbrndorc, the Goat, c^ 
fiUcred merely a« the fymhol of 1 a>, ot 
great prolific pfmeipte of nature l^^rfomfiein 
that was in their woHhip ot that luiimal foie y 
intended to be adored, 'll.cir veneration for 
the Goat was d^mbtlcfs highly merealed hy 
their aftronomical fpeeulatioiis. and it was 
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the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal objed of that devotion.* Of the 
fame nature probably, and originating in the 
fame fource, was the woriliip paid to the 
RAW, which was the emblem of the folar 
power in Aries. Canopus, the god of ma¬ 
riners, or rather the w'atery element per- 
fonified, was -another of their gods highly 
venerated; and we thall Irarcely be furprifed 
when we find that, in the old Egyptian fphere,- 
Canopus and Aquarius, or the \Vater-beai'er, 
ARE THE SAME. Mythologifts have been 
perplexed to find out the reafon of Scorpio 
being one of the ligns of the zodiac; and 
even the ingenious reafon of the Abbe Le 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfadlory.* In the old 
Egyptian fphere, that lign mtis diftinguilhcd 
by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was tlie 
fymbol ol Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eteraal adverfary of Ofiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that eniblein. 
llis was undoubtedly the full Virgo of thy 
celellial f])here, and ihe is there placed by that ^ 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Xephte, and 
is there defignated as the aruiour-bcai-er of 

dfiris, 
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OHriD, fiinply bj llit; Ij'mbul of ^ii arm, holtl- 
ing the weapons, that is, llie duitthig arrow, 
or jienetratliig ray, of Oliris, the suit, 
Ofiris, the guard tati genius and god of Egypt, 
in the UicroglyiihicB of that country, is fre- 
quently clecomted with the ht?ad of the facred 
Ibis, or the ftork, an animal that preys upon 
tlic dying ferpenta, which, in the fpring of 
the year, come in fwanns from Arabia, and 
would, if not deftroyed, overipread and ik- 
folate the country. In the ligu we denomi¬ 
nate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought to otir 
view on the fpherc of Egypt, 'with the head of 
this guardian Ibis: hut, mt the fun begins to 
be retrograde in that fign, they added to it 
the tail of a crar, an animal that walks 
backward . Tltc meaning of the former lymbof 
being gradually forgotten, it was expunged, 
and the whole body of Cancer being intro¬ 
duced, inftead of it, the fign was denorniimtecl 
from it: but the tnie meaning of it is son 
KETftOORAnos. I'he Libra of the liodiac is 
perpetually keii upon all the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, which is at once an aigument of 
the great antiquity of that afteritni, and of 
the probability of its having l^een originally 
fabricated by the ailronuiuical Tons of Miz* 

raiin. 
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mini. Hv tlic lialancc they nre liijjpoftxl by 
fume tci li;tvc clciiotcil tbc equalily of days 
and nighls at tUo period of Iho fun's arriving 
at this ligii; and by othera it is aflertcd, that 
Uiia arterifni, nt iiiil only the Beam, was 
exalted to its tlation In the zodiac from its 
being the ntefnl Niloioetcr liy wliidi they 
mcaiored die height of the inundating waters, 
to which Egyptian cultom diere may 
be Ionic remote alhilioii in tliat paflage ol 
holy writ, where die fubliine prophet delcribes 
the iVlmiglity us jHta/itting the waters in ihc 
koliow of A«f Afiiid.* 

I lhall not, at prefeiit, prolong thefe re- 
maiiis upon the Kodiac of Egyjit, It is my 
iiiteniioii, in the hrft volume of the nisTOBV 
itfelf, to preient the reader with an engraving 
of it, when he will (ce the original figures of 
which die afterifins, idetl troiu age to ago, 
down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, arc only eontrdtUous. Warburtoii has 
already rcmaiki?d the rcfcmblance which Ibme 
of tlicin bear to die Egy'pdan liicroglypliics j 
and he particularly I'pccilics it in the figus 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. All 
thefe dreutnllanccs united may fcem to 

dcmonlirate 
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clemon-ftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altei-ed the figures which were already formed 
to agree with their own mythology. Let us 
now^advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

One of the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpieuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
scarab;eus, or beetle ; for, thefe animals 
beipg fiippofed, by naturalifts, to be all males, 
cafting the leed of generation into round balls ^ 
of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
while they themfelves look diredlly fonvard, 
are confidered as proper i^'inbols of the sun j 
* who, during the period of liis retrogradation 
feems to proceed through the heavens in 
a diredion contrary to the order of the 
figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of fym- 
bolical wonders, both in phjdics and aftrono- 
my. Let the aftonilhed naturalift examine 
his mouth, and he will there 6nd, fay they, 
560 teeth, the esadl number oi the days of the 

ancient 
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ancient 3''car. Let him count the number of 
the eggs which the feuiale lays at a time, anti 
the amount is 60, a number of great requeft 
In the cttlcutations of Ahntic alironomcrfi. It 
is rery remark able, in regarrl to certain 
animals and plants, that.ibine were luglily 
venerated in one region of Egyjit, ^nd held 
hi die uLinoll dcleiiadon in another. Tlie 
crocodile was one of thofe animals: for, in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Mawis, the3'' were 
regai'ded as far red, and there was a parliculaf 
city*devoted to their rites, and caJlcd:, from 
them, CrucodiloiioHs, though its more an¬ 
cient name was Arfmoc, Here there was a 
tame one always prefen'ed with gi’eat care, at¬ 
tended by a train of- pritjib, who adorned his 
cam with jewels, and dtfcked Ids body with 
ornaments of gold. The niofl delicate \ iaiids 
were allotted for Ids food, while living ; and, 
w hen dead^ Ids body was embalmed, and bu¬ 
ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha¬ 
bitants of Elcphantina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt bolides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoft abhorrence: 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of EgJT^ 
was thought to have been changed in to a cro¬ 
codile; and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 

4 that 
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dial auima] was his i^mboL By Tjphoiii I 
Lave repeatedly obfen’ed, muft be underitood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig* 
naut; and he is, on that account, coiiltaiitjy 
veprefented as the implacable enemy of .Ohrisi 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. OJuis was in tije end tie- 
ftroyed byTyplion; and this probaldy gave 
tKTcalion to anodier ijinbid, recorded by Ho- 
vuS’>Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and dolerving of notice. “ 'I'he crocodile," 
he fays, *‘ iu tlie hieroglyphics of Eg)'pt, d€s 
noted the East and the West, which were 
conlidcred as the EXTfiF.2(iTi£S of Uie fun's 
courie."* This eiicutuilaiicc in a very par¬ 
ticular inanucr denotes the intimate connec¬ 
tion fubilHing between their phylical and 
theological i'pecubtions. Tltey looked with 
horror on wlintever limited the extent of tlie 
shearing beam and influence of their benefi’ 
*»:iit Oliris; and, as Typhon was his de- 
ilroyer, they typified the Eah and Well, the 
boundaries of Ids conrle, by the crocodile, 
the acknuirlcdgcd fyTnbul of lyphon. 

The Ibis, a bird reienibUng die ilork, with 
•a long neck and a curved beak, was holdm 

* Hen Apudlonh Rkrogl^hic^ p. XdiU 
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among tlicm in tlie liiglicft veneration, be-* 
caule, as recently obler\'ed, it deftroyed the 
venomous brood ot dying leipents, wliich,^ 
coming from Arabia at the commencement of 
the fpring, fpread then- latal ravages through 
flgypt. There were alfo tjther curious reafons 
for their regarding the Ibis with peculiar re- 
fperit. The firll was of a phyfical kind; for, 
this bird, Plutarch relates, originally taught 
mankind the mcdicmal ufc of the clyfter, 
tliat being the method which it takes to 
cleanfe and purge itlelf; and, tor this purpofe, 
its extended neck and beak are well calculat¬ 
ed. 'I’he fecoml was foxinded on their ardent 
love of geometrical ftudics; for, according to 
the fame author, the fpace Ijetween its lep, 
when parted afunder as it walks, together with 
its beak, forms a complete equilateral trian¬ 
gle. The third rcfulted from their aftronomi- 
cal-fpeculations; for, the black and white 
fcatliere of this bird are fo curioully and alter¬ 
nately blended, as to fumilh to the attentive 
fpectatora lively repreicntatioiiot the moons 
gibbofity. Under the impulfe of the laft- 
mentioned feutiments, tliey thought the afpic, 
an infect that moves along with great facili¬ 
ty and riibneft, without any perceptible oi- 

G ' gan» 
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gans lor motton, to be a proper rvtnbalof the 
et'ktlial orjis, gliding IViftlyt but iiletul}') 
through the expaivle of heaven, A more than 
nlhal ihaie of veneration ^va^* paid to the ica-^ 
xEoaios, nn aiiiinal diltinguilhed for Uie 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocotlilf, 
whofe eggs it hiilimilivcly explored, aiid» bv 
breakuig thtiin wheivibcvor it found them, 
prevented the iaereafe of that formidable and 
pcniicious progeny of tlie Nile. 

But not only the race of animals^ even the 
vegetable world, received homage from the 
lendlely fupcrllitious mcc pf Egj'pl. llic firft 
to be mentioned, as of all otliui's the moft ve¬ 
nerates 1 , is the inajidiie Lotos, hi whole con-* 
fcmtesl bofoiii Brahma was born, and Oliris 
delights to Ihmt, 'rhis Is the fubliuie, the 
hallowed, fynibsil tliat etenialiy otcui's in Ori- 
enta) inytholog)’; and, in trulii, not without 
fnblinntial realbn; for, it b ilfelf a lovely 
pnwiigyl it egutains a treafiire of phylical 
inllruttion, and aflbrds to the enrdptujxU ho- 
Imiil't exhauliletv matter of amufemciit and 
euiiteniplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philolophizing Tons of Misiraira* udomed 

their 
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their miiefli'c firvictunca with the fpreading 
tendrils of thH vegetable; and made the 
ample cspiintUng >'afe that cro\n)ft Its lofty 
ftem* the capital of their moft beautiful co* 
lunihs. 

In a preceding part of this volume on the 
Indian theology J cited Herodotus to pi*ove 
in what high eftimntion this j>]ant was ancient¬ 
ly holdcri in Bgypt; and, from M-Sax^avy, 
quoted alfo In the fiime page, we learned 
tliat the fame venei^ation for this plant con¬ 
tinues, ill Uib diflant inten'al, to animate lier 
oppreiTcd progeny. We learn from the for¬ 
mer that it was called I he Lii)' of the Nile, 
from its gn>wing in abundance on the 
banks of that river; and that the inarfhcs of 
the Delta were covered with it; that it was 
moil majeftic pliinf, rifing fometimes two 

foot 
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fnot above llie water having a calix like § 
latwe tulip, anti cllfiulmg an otloM** hfee tha|: 
of tlifi lily, and fbat ihere were two 1‘peeiej 
^jf it, the one bcwiiig a white the other ^ 
hluilVi dower * To make this brief hiftory pf 
the molt famous flower of j\lia, upon which 
fo miirlt has been alieatly faitl and lb much 
^nore mult occur in this work, complete, I 
iliftll arliJ the account of its wgrulerliil pr(>per^ 
ties, iiifortcd by JVIr. Knight, in liis curioufi 
jdiiVcrtation, poncerniiig a kind ip 

winch it is a pmniiiient fyuibol, and which, 
degrading as it Ls his pen has beft elucidated. 
♦‘Tins plant,^' he oblervcs, ”glows in tlip 
water, autl, amongtt its broad leaves, pute 
foi'Ui a dower, in tlie ceiitrc of wldch is 
formed the feed-veflel, dtaped like a bcJi, pr 
imTTted cone, and punctuated p.n the top 
with liule cavities, or cells, in irhicli the 
feeds gmw, file orifices of ihe^ cells, being 
too fmall to let the feeds drop out when 
ripe, IhoQt forth into plants,Jn the places 

where they were farmed; the Ijulb of the 
vctfel lerviug as a mati ice to nourifli theiii, 
until they acquire IVirh ,a degree of oiag- 

iiitude as to built it open, .aIld ,j[P^S^^4'o fhem- 

tclves; 
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felves; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 
they take root wherever the current depolits 
them. This plant, tlierefore, being thus pro- 
duftive of itfelf, and vegetating from its own 
raatrice, without being foftcred in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fyrabol of the 
productive power of watere, upon which 
tlie active-fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every part of 
the Korth'ern hemifphere, where the fymboli- 
cai religion, improperly (fays Mr. Kiiight) 
denominated idolainjy does, or ever did, pr^ 

. vail." I'he faci-ed images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefe, and Indians, are alraoft all placed 
upon it; of ^vhich numerous inftances occur 
' in the publications of Kapnipfer, Chappe 
D’Auteroche, and Sonoerat.”* This plant is 
moft elegantly depicted in the Heetopacles, as 
“ the cooling flower, which is opprefied l)y 
the appearance of day, and afiuid ot the 
flars ff which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to the circumftance or its fpreading its blof- 
foras only in the night; and, relative to this 
plant, there is a paflTage exquifitely beauti- 
fiil in-the Sacontala, which, though I mnft 

cite 
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cite it liereafter, when treating of the magic 
and pahueltry of the old Brahmins, I am con- 
:vinced will not ofiend by repetition, from 
t hi^ paffage, if Sir W- Jones, by the term 
ruddt/, meant that the word Ihpuld be under^ 
ftood in its ufual fignification, we fliould be 
induced to think that, in linlia, there was a 
third fpecies of the lotosj of which the leaves 
were of a dufky red tint. hat! ex¬ 

claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand bears the niarks of empire; and, 
whilll he tJius eagerly extends it, Ihows its 
lilies of exquifite network, and glows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obfeurity.” Sacontala, p. 89- 

A very particular veneration anciently pre¬ 
vailed, as well ill Egypt as Ilindottan, for the 
ONXpx- Indeed, Mr. Forfter, in UsShetches 
of Indian Mannei-s,* obfen cs, that it is in¬ 
troduced in the Iblemnitips of religious rites, 
in the latter country, to imprefs the greater 
awe upon the Jpett^itors. Their veneration, 
however, for that vegetable, and their ab- 
ftincnce from it as Ibod, does not arife, as 
jMr. Cranford in his more exteulive Sketches 

jiiftly 


> See \fr* FoHler's Sketches imedited, p» is- 


juftly remarks,* beraiife ife veins, Aht^ 
of a delicate red colour, refemblfe that Wood* 
at the ihedding of which the Hindoo fliud^ 
derS: this is not the reafod, nor has Mr. Crau^- 
ford favoured us with it. It is aftrodomy 
that has ftamped celebrity and venerati^ 
on the onion; for, on cutting through ih 
there appears, beneath the external coat^ 
orb within orb, in fiicdeffive order, after the 
manner of the revolving' fpheies. The Chal¬ 
deans, however, if Alexander may be credit^ 
ed,^ long l^efore either of them, adored this 
Very vegetable, and moft probably for the 
very fame reafon; which may be confidete<l 
as an additional proof Of my hypothefis, that 
moll of the Indian and Egyptian cuftoms 
Originated in that parent-country of the 
world. Had Juvenal, the fefvere fatirizer Of 
the hortulan idolatries of Egypt, been ac- 
*t|uainted with the real caiifeWthe veneratidfi 
of the ancient Memphites for thefe inftrmftive 
vegetables, he would, perhaps, with lefe . 
vehemence have exclaimed, * . 

O geates, iqiiibus lisfec nafcimtur in liortis 

Nuamiaf 

* Mr-Cranford*£ Skrtchesi voL L p, fiij, ad edition* 
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Bnt let us return from thefe minute, how¬ 
ever ciiriouB, inveftigations to the confidcration 
of Uic nobler object, which Plutarch, in writing 
this eflay, had iu view; which was, to exhibit 
nt cm^ a complete dilplay of the fyftetn of 
the Egyptian tiieology; a fyftem, faowevfty 
which, we have bdfore obferved, he hhuielf 
but Hnpca*fe<;fly imderftood. The philofophi- 
tnytholG^fts of Aha, ■Marring in their 
o«ti principles, and guided by the Tefped:ive 
hypotheses adopted by them, had very diftie- 
rently reprefent-ed the religion rrf’ Egypt. Plu¬ 
tarch, in this treatHe,enuineiiates "dieir different 
opinions on the fubjeti, which are often dhu- 
metrically oppofite to each other, according 
as thofe philofophers themfelves followed 
'either the atheillical docirines of TOaterialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotle, or were animated by 
'the nobler principles that Arayed the divinn 
Plato. I ■lhall have lb much tD.lky,iieEeafter, 
'on the more ancient mid abftmle theology 
of Eg}’pt, ■when I come to im^eftigate ^the 
fpagan triads of deity, that J illiail, for the 
•prefent, only lummarily'Hate llie outlines xtf 
their fentiments onHilis point, and piinhipaUy 
:as they concern piTys res. 
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' AccofJing to roiuct Ofuii ifi the fouJ' of 
the u^^l;tonal inuvcrl'c. lie is the active maf? 
ouliiic eneiey that t^enrrates and mnivi Hies all 
things. Ids is reprelcntocl as the eoiifoit of 
Uliris, bcL-auff flir.niay be f*aiied die teminine 
purl of nature. .She is the iiui-fe 

smd mother of the v‘oild» and the grand re- 
ccptiiele of ills benign influences, She is the 
godclcfs ot’ a thoiflaiul names* the inflnttc 
MvnioxYMA. She is endued with the pro^ 
perty of reireiviiig all kiiiiis ol' iii]prefl'iun!>t and 
of being converted into all manner of forms, 
Vliidi dio eUPHEME Kr.ASOTf IhaJl iinprefs 
u|Hm her. 'I'hoJe, iietl aeiiuuinted uith th^ 
itial pur[ioft of the niyUiologic figurca of 
India, conitantly ailert Uic facred cow, called 
in the JVIahabbaral Uie cow of jvlenty, and fo 
imiverfaily venerated, to be only Uie lyiiibol of 
tin- earth, wliidi noiiriflies all lliingd. Though 
tile Ifis of Egypt be generally conUdci'Cd as 
tliti Muox, the horns of which planet ailoru 
Iitr head* yet Uiole* who have (lived rleeper 
into the abilrufc lure of their hieroglvphics^, 
make Ills aUo the earth, lUe Ceres, tiie Dea 
MultiiiiHiunm, and then it w'ill not appear 
fill extraordiiiaty" tliat licr coniHnt lyiiihol, 
like that of the Indian god, Hiould likewife be 
run CQW, 
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r have l>cforff obft:rveih that if the Eityp* 
tians entertained, for futne oniiiials and plants^ 
the liigheft veneration, on nrronnt of Iheir 
being the luppofcil (ymhols of the benevolent 
operations of nature, anrl tlie friendly iiitlu- 
ences of tlie planets, they held others in the 
utrnolt aboinimition on a eonlrary accounL 
Thus, iioltt'hhlianding all their original rii- 
vcn'iicc for the onion, as a noble alb'oiiotiil- 
ral lymbot of the revolving fphci'cs, ivheii a 
more mimite altentLon to the growth and e«l- ■ 
tivation of that plant liad taught them that 
it Hourlihcd, in its greateft vigour, T^-ben the 
•mmn was' in its K'AJie, the priclb of Oliris he* 
gaii to relax in tlicir veneration for it; while, 
by the prielts of Diana, af Ihibalfis, i. e. the 
iHoos, it was holden in extreme deteltalion, 
Oiie rpaibn for their rooted abiiorrence of 
swi itF.] as an aninta) ohnovious and impure, 
was their obfen ing it to be molt apt to en¬ 
gender ufion the decrcafp of that orli, though 
another reafoii of that deteitation, douht- 
leis, was ihekprtiiy and limilar rutaiuM>iis dif- 
ordera wiiieh its rancid tieth and ncli milk 
tended ti> prtKhice in thofe wlio luxuriontly 
regaled njani them. Unt there isiuhird ran’ 
Ion !br Uieir abhorrence of IWine, mrntioiwd 

by 
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by Mr. Coflard, wlaich is infinitely curious, 
and nearly fiiuilar to what was recently ob- 
ter\ed, relative to the extremities of the fun s 
courfe being thadowcd out by a crocodile, 
the fynibol of the pernicious Ty phon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there frarcely ever 
exilled a nation fo totally involved in alirono- 
mical fables as were the Egyptians! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a l>oar, aiiles, Sir. Coftard oblerves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July; for the words Jiazir and hazira fig- 
ijify sus, PORCUS 1 and the fun finilliing his 
eourfe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofe heliacally, w’hich was in the fame month, 
gave occafion t(j that ingenious allegoiT.^ 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity 
to hazarin, a lettuce; and here, fays Mr. 
Coltaid, we find a rcafbn for .another Egyp¬ 
tian fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus 
on a bed of lettuces, and it might have been 
the occafion of their carrying about at his 
feaft the gardens called tiie Gardens of 
Adonis. 

According to others of tliefe_ philofopheis, 

^ by Oliris and Ifis, the Egyj)t’ians meant ani¬ 
mated mutter in general, but in pai'ticular 

ever^ 

* Coflatd's Cluldwan Aftronomy, p. 119. 
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esery part of nature that h genial and fiiendly 
to the human race, reprelented by the fun 
and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fouree of nutrition. On tlic otlier hand, 
they confidered Typhou, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detelled dsemon which fwallowcd up 
their beloved Nile, as every part of nature 
which caji be confidered as noxious and dejiruc^ 
tive to mankind. Like thne and death, Ty¬ 
phou devoured all things. Thefe principles 
are for ever at variance, like the Ororaafdcs 
*and Ahriman of Peifia, their exadl counter¬ 
part, or poflibly their prototype. But I 
cannot help believing that the only genuine 
prototype is to be found in India, where 
Brahma, the firll-created Dewtah, is, ac¬ 
cording to the bell Indian inythologifts, the 
univerial fphit that pervades created matter; 
and, if not the fun himfelf, at leaft the brother 
of the fun ; as I obfer\'e he is esprelsly tJe- 
norainated in that ancient Sanfereet treatile, 
the Amarasijtua. Seeva, the defiroying 
power of India, nearly refembles the Typhou 
of Egypt, with this difference only, that Seeva 
deftroys to re-produce, whereas the defolating 
fury of Typhou is only to be appeafetl by 
total defti'utlron aud boundlefs annihilation. 

Seeva’s 
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Seeva^s trae character is difplajcd by his (yni* 
bol; for, if in one hand he grafp the tremen-* 
dous fcythe of time to d^ro}% he, in the 
other, difplays the prolific ling am to rege¬ 
nerate and to vivify. For what I am going 
to add, I hope that I fliall not incm the cen- 
fure of my profellion ; but if, upon fo trivial 
an occalion, the grcateft of apoftles and wifeft 
of *philofophcrs might without impiety be 
quotetl, St. Paul, to whom the Oriental phi- 
lofophy of the Gnoftics was well known, 
fpeaks a language cxadlly confonant to tliis; 
for, finely retaliating upon them for their dil^ 
belief of the refuiredlion, he exclaims to the 
fceptical Corinthian, Thou fool, that which 
thou Ibwefl: is not quickened except it die ! 

It is deferving notice, that, in the Indian 
mythology, Cali, or Time, isconfideredastlie 
M'ife of Seeva, in his deitro^dng capacity, by 
which the Indians mean only to exprefs the 
clofe union of oeatu and time. Seeya 
therefore is not only the Temptis edax' rerum, 
but he is alib the Tempus renovator, rerum. 
When the Egyptians borrowed, as it is 
probable they did, this doctrine from the 
Hindoos, it appears to me that they con¬ 
founded the peiibns and fyujbo]s.of the dei¬ 
ties they adopted, Typhoii, iiifiead of Oliris, 

.fliould 
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flioulU have had the phallus ; or do thej# 
not mean that the {^mibol in qiieftion belongs 
to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhon 
ftole the genitals of OJiris, wdiich, after a long 
fearch, lUs recovered ? that is to fay, tiie 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being 
deilroyed, appeared to' be robbed of its 
fecundity, which lbs, the Egyptian Ceres, 
the mother of fruits and grain, reftored. She 
is faid to have difeovered the objects of her 
refearch as Ihe traverfed the lake Phila’e, whi¬ 
ther they had floated with the inundating 
liream. This liiftory may be clearly traced on 
the Hindoo zodiac, upon which \'irgo is re- 
prefented holding a lamp in one hand, an ear 
of rice-corn in the other, and Handing on a 
boat in w'ater. 

It is, iiowever, our philofophcr obfen-es, 
from this perpetual oppolition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inftances fpring, that 
there reiults a general order and harmony 
tlnoughout the univerfe, iu the fame man¬ 
ner, as melody arifes from the lyre, which 
is made up of dilcords. Thus Hermes, when 
he invented liis teftudo, or harp, formed 
the liiings of it of the fiuews of Typhon, 

teaching. 
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teachings as Mentor obferves, that out of tka 
molt tlifcordant fubje^^ harmonj may bo 
produced,* 

71ie total fum and refult of thb coin{>ara~ 
tivc parallel of die phyfical lUeology of Indni 
and Egypt are, tliat Olirisand Ifis, as wcltaa 
Brahma, Veefliim, undSeeva, lieing only, re^ 
prclfcntaUres of tlte |)Owers creative or cro^ 
ated \ or, in other words, God and naltii’C 
perfoniiird, aifume alternately eveay form of 
being, and are liicceHircly Tcncnifeed under 
every appcaruntie, wlicther of a celcftiai or 
tcmcftrial kincL Vil^e have tlicxefojne not only 
//F« Qrmm^ but BraJma-t Veeffatu^ and Bt'cva 
timuiii ; they m* t(i» rupreme generative Itmrce 

OF AtL THAT TS, OP ALL THAT lEVBK WAS! 

they pcr\ade'alt fjTace, they animote nil 
licing.; and, oe lias been Ijcibre ubferved in 
the langnage cif llic liluigaBat, tbefe boiuj^ 
are eveut wiibrb axways. 

* PlutAnJ] it Ii^c ££ O^ndc^ p. 95^ 
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